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‘THE question of permanency in the work ot 

teaching is frequently discussed. How can it 
be promoted? It is admitted that the advantages 
of qualified permanency are many, ani its disadvan- 
tages none, It is also admitted that the short time 
the majority of teachers remain in the work of 
teaching, is a source of much trouble. Now it is 
well for the schools that an uvqualified teacher 
should leave the school-room as speedily as possi- 
ble; but, if by remaining in it she is certain to 
grow better, it would be better for her to stay, than 
to run the risk of a change. What we want is 
qualified permanency. Germany has put teaching 
largely in the hands of the men, for they say that 
women are more likely than men to leave the busi- 
ness, When a man selects teaching as a profession 
he makes it a life work, and the government 
encourages him todo so. In this city the most of 
the teachers are women, and they are as permanent 
as they could be expected to be. This ought to doa 
great deal towards removing the general impression 
that if we want permanency we must keep women 
out of theschool-room This is not a question of sex, 
but of encouragement. When we are able to offer 
the proper inducements, we shall have no difficulty 
as to permanency. But there is one thing more 
needed, and that is heart. Nothing hurts a se ool- 
toom more than a want of soul interest in the work 
to be done there. It is our conviction that when 


teaching because they cannot keep out of it, the 
people will exert thems«lves more than ever before 
to keep them at their work. The way into the 
heart of the motber is through her child, and the 
way into the pockets of the people is through their 
chidren. Permanency is in the hands of the teach- 
ers themselves. The time was when girls or boys 
could keep school, and that was the time when the 
teacher of the district school had no more value in 
the eyes of the people than any other boys or girls. 
That time has passed, and so it is that permanency 
is on the increase. 


Wwe shall reach the highest efficiency when we 

get three things: thoroughly trained and 
qualified teachers, freedom, and permanency, but 
the people must demand these things. That they 
do not now is evident, and it is a fact that they will 
not until they are educated up to the knowledge of 
what the good school is by progressive teachers 
themselves A few must always go before the rest. 
This has been true in all reforms, all along the track 
of time. These leaders have not been esprcially 
popular until after they were dead, when monu- 
ments have been erected to their memory. Agrow- 
ing teacher must have freedom. As well might a 
plant grow in a pent up box, as ateacher in strait- 
jacket regulations. A real teacher is an artist, and 
the native air of an artist is freedom. He could not 
work bound hand and foot by a code of conventional 
rules. He must see nature through his own eyes, 
and no one’s else. Permanency is good when a good 
teacher is at the helm, but bad when he is not there. 
A poorly qualified teacher, with entire freedom to 





315}do as he pleases, permanent in his place, will doa 


vast umount of harm. Here permanency is bad, 
very bad. Only when we get qualified permanency 
can we afford to give freedom. It is easy, in the 
light of what we have said, to see the lines along 
which true progress must proceed. Let thinking 
teachers consider this subject and ask themselves in 
what way they can best promote educational prog- 
gress, if not in the ways we have indicated in some 
other equally good or better way. What we have 
raid is up to the light we have. 


HPWARD THRING was a notable English 

teacher, who will be remembered many years, 
both in England and America. Like all other men 
of mark he had his peculiarities, one of which was 
his dramatic way of gesturing while teaching, espe- 
cially the peculiar use of his hands and arms. One 
of his pupils said he learned.from him that much 
of teaching fails because teachers do not allow the 
body its natural and forceful use of expression in 
uttering the truth tothe pupils. ‘ What kind of 
a man was Edward Thring?” said a friend of his, to 
an archbishop. The archbishop was about to poke 
the fire ; he paused, and holding oyt the poker said, 
“Why, he was this kind of man; if he were poking 
a fire he would make you believe that the one thing 
worth living for was to know how to poke a fire 
y.” Here was the key to his success, concen- 
tration. What he did, he did with his whole soul, 
all the light of which he turned upon the subject 
before him. This is the kind of men who win in the 
race of life, and in the work of teaching. 








ia England several of the inspectors condemn per- 
centages, as well as payments by results. It is 
said that primary schools are the only part of the 
English system where the teacher is unfettered, and 
consequently the only part where there is great 
efficiency. One inspector says, ‘‘We are unanim- 
ous im‘ attributing the marked improvement in 
infants’ training to more intelligent methods adopted 
since individual tests have been abolished, and per- 





the majority of the teachers enter upon the work of 


fect liberty of classification allowed and encour- 
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aged.” Another inspector says that ‘‘ high percent- 
ages are like high interest—they niean bad security.” 
Another says, ‘“‘Good methods are prevented in the 
lower part of our schools by the fear of the teachers 
that good methods wiil not produce as good results 
on the day of examination as bad methods—results 
being the number of sums right, and consequently 
the number of passes. The little child who bas been 
taught laboriously to count its fingers or the corners 
of its slate will probably get more addition and swb- 
traction sums right than the child who has been 
taught to add and subtract properly.” This is very 
sstisfactory reading to the educational reformer. 
He is especially eatisfied with such testimony from 
over the water. Such reading is just what we need 
to get us out of the ruts we are already in, and en- 
courage thoee who are out to keep out. 





We are nearing the time when the opportunities 

of study will be placed before all teachers. 
The Board of Regents of the State of New York are 
arranging an examination course in branches con- 
nected with higher education, so that all who wish 
can receive suitable eertificates and degrees for sat 
isfactory work. While we believe that nothing 
can ever take the place of able, living teachers, yet 
there are many who are prevented from enjoying 
such opportunities, but yet are able to master the 
studies of a college course. To such the Board of 
Regents holds out the possibility of state recognition. 
The future is full of promise in the direction of 
recognition of ability and study. Up to the present 
time, a young man who could not attend a college 
could not receive the degree of A. B., much less any 
other degree, but now the case is different. Ability 
is recognized by respectable educational bodies, and 
in doing this, these bodies not so much honor those 
who study as themselves. 

It is also the plan of the regents to arrange a 
course which will enable a candidate who has at- 
tained to the dignity of an A. B. degree to try, after 
a certain limited period, an examination in still 
bigher branches, and receive for success therein the 
degree of A.M. Then, with due time allowances, 
he may come forth again asa candidate for the 
still higher honors of such degrees.as those of Ph. 
D., or LL D. These degrees will be honorary in the 
true sense of representing the attainment of certain 
high standards of education and culture. The 
examinations to be passed will be such as to make 
requicite the fullest acquaintance with, and know- 
ledge of, the subjects with which a doctor of philoso 
phy shuld be thoroughly versed. 

The examinations are to be conducted under the 
same methods as now prevail in the grammar 
schools and academies of the state. When the 
regents’ examinations are held the applicant fora 
university degree presents himself and takes bis 
papers His work is to be completed under the 
supervision of the principal or his assistants in the 
same manner as the younger students; his papers 
are gathered up and sent at once, without review, 
to the office of the regents, and there passed upon. 
This will unify the educational work of the state as 
never before. 


Ts the world round or flat? This was supposed to 

be settled years ago, but a reader in Missouri 
finds himself an object of distrust because he 
teaches this doctrine. The patrons declare it is one 
of the “ new fangled ideas of that teac’er from up 
North”—up North meaning Iowa. They fear this 
doctrine may in some way affect their farms; if it 
ig true, why, the water may all run out of their mill 
ponds, or the pumpkins get to rolling and go off the 
edge, The instructor has a plain duty to perform; 
he must tell the truth about the matter. But can- 
not he in some way show them how much better it 








is to be round than flat! 





November 30, 1880. 
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Children go to school at a time when ons are more 
apt to be influenced by unhealthy surroundings than 
ever afterwards during their lives. The most of school 
diseases come from four sources : 

Contagion. 

Foul air. 

Construction of seats. 
Cold and hot draughts. 

There are other causes not within the ability of the 

teacher to prevent. Among these may be classed : 
Insufficient clothing. 
Want of the proper kind of food. 
Carelessness of the pupils on the way to and from 
school. 
Wact of persoual cleanliness at home. 

We have no room this week to discuss these points, 
but our intelligent readers will not fail to see their 
application. 

The county medical society, of this city, made a report 
through its committee on hygiene, concerning our 
public school buildings and system that greatly inter- 
ested its members. It called special attention to the 
excessive size of classes. This committee regrets that 
the same limits, viz. : sixty in the grammar, and seventy- 
five in the primary department are still allowed. The 
examination of the schools, during the months chosen 
for inspection, showed an average attendance as fol- 
lows: 


WOES occccce ce cosece 134,248 
MED. isdn. eleie david 122,822 
11,426 


Notwithstanding this increase the official reports 
showed the following in February, 1889, as compared 
with February, 1884, 


1884 1889 

Classes reaching or exceeding 50........ 1,150 930 
a * ” ooewesihe 389 _ 200 

« a Wise cts 88 41 


This good showing is due to a stricter enforcement of 
the reguiations concerning air-space allowance, but 
does not result from any change of policy in regard to 
the size of classes. The rules respecting the authorized 
allowance of air and floor space per pupil appear from 
the official reports to have been rigidly enforced. In 
the old buildings the insufficient minimum allowance of 
5 square feet of floor space and 70 cubic feet of air 
space for the lowest primary grades, and 9 square feet of 
floor space and 100cublec feet of air space for the highest 
grammar grades are still adhered to. Superintendent 
Jasper and his assistants are doing all within their power 
to enforce the rules already in force, and secure the 
enactment of needed reforms. This committee on 
hygiene recommend the following particulars, all in the 
interest of promoting better health of our school child- 
ren : 

First—The system of marking and rewards for regular attend- 
ance of school children should be so adjusted as to impose no 
avoidable penalty for absence on account of illness. 

Second—The recess at noon should last at least one hour and 
one-half. No scholar should be detained for any reason during 
the noon recess. 

Third—The salaries of principals and teachers should be less 
directly dependent on the average attendance than it now is. 

Fourth—The regulations which are in force regarding vaccina- 
tion and contagious diseases among public school children should 
be extended and rigidly enforced in all day schools, including all 
private and denominational schools of every description. 





HOW REFORMS ARE PROMOTED. 





Dissatisfaction always enters into all the forces of 
reform, Without this element there could be no prog- 
ress, But dissatisfaction does not mean déstruction, 
but building up. Pulling down requires entire recon- 
struction, but true reform means needed changes, 
repairs, and additions. Our foundations are right, in 
church, school, and state. Let these be let alone to 
build upon. It will be necessary to make some recon- 
structions in the interest of progress, but. these will not 
be serious. No man is wise enough to see so clearly the 
end from the beginning as to forecast the future with- 
out making some mistakes, These we must expect and 
prepare for. 

We have an example of radical reformers in the 
Anarchists, who would destroy all existing mstitutions, 
and turn civilization into chaos. Upon such a founda- 
tion would they build anew. Churches they would 
make over into “‘nice, airy bar-rooms.” All legisla- 
tures they would abolish by force, and all schools they 
would reform into socialistic societies. It is difficult to 
believe that these fanatics are sane. Reformers must 
not be confused with such people as these, for they are 


breaks put upon dissatisfaction s., a desire for progress. 


THE TEACHER'S POWERS. 








The following case shows the need on the part of the 
teacher, of correctly apprehending his powers. We 
doubt the power of the teacher under these circum- 
stances to punish a pupil. . 

John Hill, the principal of the public school in Pleas- 
antville, Westchester county, had introduced a new 
writing book in the school, and informed the pupils they 
would ‘have to provide themselves with the new books. 
Frank Kelly had used his old copy-book only a few 
times, owing to his absence from school. His grand- 
mother, Mrs. Ann Powers, told him to tell his teacher 
that as soon as his old copy-bovk was filled she would 
buy him a new one. Mr. Hill insisted that the boy 
should get a new book, and his grandmother went to see 
Mr. Hill, and told him she would not buy a book for 
her grandson until the old one was filled. Mr. Hill 
offered to give the boy one without cost, but Mrs, 
Powers refused to allow the boy to accept it. On the 
following day Miss Browning, the boy’s teacher, gave 
the boy a book and told him to write m it. Frank 
refused to do so. Miss Browning sent him to the prin- 
cipal’s room. On entering Principal Hill’s room he 
feared that he was to receive a whipping and ran down 
stairs, Mr. Hillin pursuit. Mr. Hill caught him by his 
coat collar and applied a rattan about his legs and back. 
Kelly then went home and informed his grandmother of 
his punishment. Suit was brought and Mr. Hill was 
fined $25 for assault ; a new trial was moved for. 


GOVERNING AND TEACHING. 





The trouble with usin teaching morals is that we gov- 
ern in one way and teach in another. Here isan ex- 
ample. A father insisted that his son should learn sev- 
ral chapters from the New Testament, so he required him 
to commit to memory the fifth chapter of Matthew. The 
boy was rather slow in memorizing, and in fact did not 
take very kindly to the work, At last the father said, 
“You must repeat the whole of that chapter to-morrow 
night and make no mistakes.” The time came and the 
boy couldn’t remember more than half the versesrequired. 
The result was a scolding, no supper, and early to bed. 
The child was governed, but not taught. He was gov- 
erned one way, trained another, and taught still an- 
other. The father’s training was not according to his 
teaching. 


> 


THE SIGN OF PROGRESS. , 

Whenever a half civilized country commiences to gét 
higher up in the scale of intelligence it begins tu give its 
representative youth the best advantages that can be 
obtained in the world for education, This is just what 
the king of Siam is now about. He is going to send five 
Siamese boys, sons of noblemen and princes, to the 
United States to receive an American education. These 
young men will receive impulses that will act upon 
thousands in their own country for many years to come 
The progress of civilization has been from two or three 
to the few, then from the few to the. many, and last to 
all, The United States has not reached this last stage, 
but it is hastening towards it. Itis asign of progress 
that the educational wave is widening each year, The 
signs are that the time will come when not a man or 
woman of ability will be found who will not be able to 
read and write. This will lead to thinking, and this 
always leads to good. So it is that the signs of progress 
indicate a brighter era than the world has ever yet 
seen; 








SCHOOL STRIKES. 





It is not often that we hear of strikes of school-chil- 
dren in this country, but they have been somewhat 
frequent in Scotland. The demonstration commenced 
at Hawick, and has been followed by Greenock, Glas- 
gow, Paisley, and Aberdeen. Some of the scholars of 
the fifth and sixth grades of the church schools paraded 
the streets, singing while marching. They want free 
schools, shorter hours, and less home lessons. We have 
no idea that old Scotland will suffer this sort of thing a 
great while. Scotch ideas of discipline are quite strict, 
and we imagine the rod will be brought in to quell the 
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uprising. Children have rights, but they shouid learn 





boys and girls imagine they 
slat, h mduct school work than their 

they should be taught a lesson. Yet in saying 
this we would not be understood as contending for the 


slavery of children. Boys and girls should be encour- 


aged to express their thoughts on all proper occasions, 
and no class of persons should receive more careful con- 
sideration than they. Kindness and reason will always 
prevent serious rebellion. 

THE race of heroes is not dead, neither is it likely to 
die. Once ina while we imagine the old times pro- 
duced races of men far superior to those on earth to-day, 
but this is not the case. Stanley, for example, has done 
more than ever Hercules did, and our generals and 
soldiers in the Civil war were superior to those who 
fought so valiantly during the middle ages. Teachers 
should read the account of Stanley, in his struggles to 
rescue Emin Pasha. There has been no more thrilling 
episode during the last hundred years than the exploits of 
this hero in the wilds of Central Africa. When this 
man publishes the account of his exploits to the world, 
they will be read as no other narratives have ever been. 
We worship heroes, and it is well we should ; they de- 
serve to be worshiped. Not at all as we worship God, 
but as we admire and emulate the virtues of those who 
are God-like 








THE colleges of this country are recognizing wo- 
men. as equal to men, in their ability to grasp the prin- 
ciples of knowledge. The time was not long ago 
when this was not the case, but that time has passed 
by. The latest institution to move in the direction 
of unsectarian instruction is the University of Penn- 
sylvania which has accepted the offer of Colonel 
Joseph M. Bennett to give two adjoining properties on 
the south-east corner of Thirty-fourth and Walnut streets 
for a college for women in connection with the univer- 
sity, said college to be under the direction of a board of 
managets to be appointed by the trustees. We hail this 
movement as along step towards giving the means of 
liberal education for everybody. 





As an inheritance of the medieval conception of edu- 
cation, it was thought the first object of primary instruc- 
tion was to cultivate the verbal memory of the pupils. 
This lei to the adoption of the task system ; little boys 
were set to commit to memory long columns of spelling, 
long paragraphs of geography, abstract grammatical 
detinitions, declensions of nouns, and conjugations of 
verbs. The debasing system of rewards and punish- 
ments formed an adjunct to this unnatural system of 
instruction. The system of rewards and punishments is 
still maintained in many places, though a great improve- 
ment has been made in the methods of teaching. 


yw 
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Tue Edinburgh Review points out a need of reform at 
Oxford University. It would .abolish the medieval 
structure and applications of the separate colleges, and 
reorganize the university professorships. Sv far as the 
work of imparting knowledge is concerned, it regards 
the professors as drones in the hive, For example, there 
are nine teachers of theology in the university, yet the 
number of attendants at a theolegical lecture sometimes 
does not exceed three, including women. There are 
seven instructors in iaw in the university, but all of 
them except the readers in English and Indian law have 
very few hearers. There are fourteen professors in the 
faculty of arts, one of whom had in 1885, an average 
attendance of thirty-two, but the next highest had only 
sixteen ; others had but half a dozen, ana three of them 
do not lecture at all. On the natural science staff of the 
university there are eighteen teachers, yet. in 1885 only 
twenty-two students took honors in science. I[t seems 
very hard that education and religion should need re- 
forming, they being the reforming powers themselves, 
or should ever fight against reform. 


Se 


We have asked, and again ask, all readers of the JouR- 
NAL, to aid us to roll up the circulation of the TeacHERS’ 
INSTITUTE to $50,000, to which it has nearly attained. 
They know many teachers who cannot, or will not take 
the Journal, but who need the impetus it will give. 
Call their ‘attention to the TzacuERs’ Institute. We 
will send copies for examination, with pleasure. Our 
thanks will cordially be returned to all who aid us in 
this way. In many schools the principal takes THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL, the assistant the TzacHERs’ INSTI 
TUTE ; they both breathe the same spirit, 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
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By Francis W. PARKER. 


The first normal school of which we have any mention 
was established in‘Rheims, France, 1681, by the Christian 
brothers. In 1794 normal schools were established in 
Paris, and in 1808 a normal school was established in 
Strasbourg under Napoleon. Mention is made of a nor- 
mal school in Germany, established in Halle, before 
1704; exact date is uncertain. The organized Lehr- 
Seminar in Germany was at Stettin in 1735. 
Another was organized at Gottingen in 1788. In 1748 
Hecker, a pupil of Francke, established a school for the 
training of teachers in Berlin. The latest statistics give 
us ninety normal schools in France, and two hundred 
and two in Germany. 

It is interesting to note the origin, growth, and prog- 
ress of normal schools in America. It is probably 
impossible to assign to any one person the honor of 
founding normal schools, Between 1820 and 1825 there 
was a general educational revival in New England ; 
William C. Woedbridge, Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, the 
celebrated teacher of the deaf, Dr. Henry Barnard, the 
only survivor of the old heroes who fought the battle 
for the common schools, led the way in Connecticut. 
Samuel C. Hall, of New Hampshire, and James G. Car- 
ter, of Lancaster, Mass., were very prominent in the 
proposed reforms. 

The Rev. Charles Brookes, of Hingham,*Mass., who 
had visited and examined the Prussian system, began 
an agitation for normal schools in 1835, in a Thanksgiv- 
ing address. For this purpose he held eighteen conven- 
tions, one in the hall of the house of representatives, 
Boston. In 1837 a board of education for the state of 
Massachueetts was established, and Horace Mann was 
chosen its secretary. On September 3, 1838, at Hanover, 
Mass., a convention was held to discuss the question of 
the establishment of normal schvols in Massachusetts. 
Daniel Webster, John Quincy Adams, Robert Rantoul, 
and George B. Emerson were present and spoke. That 
we may catch a breath of the spirit of the times, I quote 
John Quincy Adams : 

‘““ We see monarchs expending vast sums, establishing 
normal schools through their realms, and sparing no 
pains to convey knowledge and efficiency to all the 
children of their poorest'subjects. Shall we be outdor 
by kings?” 

Daniel Webster made a speech strongly advocating 
normal schools. I present an extract : ‘‘ We teach too 
much by manuals, too little by direct intercourse with’ 
the pupil’s mind ; we have too much of words, too little 
of things ; take any of the common departments, how 
little do we know of the practical details! say geology, 
it is taught by books ; it should be taught by excursions 
in the fields. So of other things. We begin with the 
abstract, and know little of the detail of facts ; we deal 
in generais, and go not to particulars ; we begin with a 
representative, leaving out the constituents. Teachers 
should teach things. If I had as many sonsas old Priam, 
I would send them all to the public schools. The pri- 
vate schools have injured, in this respect, the public i 
they have impoverished them. 

‘“‘ This plan of a normal school in Plymouth county is 
designed to elevate our common schools, and thus to 
carry out the noble ideas of our Pilgrim Fathers. There 
is growing need of this to be done, but there is a larger 
view yet : every man and every woman, every brother 
and every sister, is a teacher; parents are, eminently 
teachers ; every man has an interest in the ceémmunity, 
and helps his Share to shape it. Now as normal schools 
are to teach teachers, they enlist this interest on the 
right side; they make parents, and all who in any way 
influence childhood, competent for their high office. The 
good which these seminaries are thus to spread 
the community is incalculable ; they will turn all the 
noblest enthusiasm of the land into the holy channel of 
knowledge and virtue. Now, if our Plymouth school 
succeeds, they will go up in every part of the state, and 
who then can compute the exalted character whieh they 
may finally create among us? In families there will be 
better teaching, and the effect will be felt throughout 
society. This effort thus far has done good. It has 
raised in many minds a conviction of the importance of 
competent teachers ; and a clear benefit to follow this 
will be to raise the estimation in which teachers should 
be held. He hoped that this course of policy would 


SS 


,ij Same year at Barre, and the third at Bridgewater. 


Robert Rantoul was present, and spoke as follows : 

** As a profession, it must be taken up and sustained. 
The need of specific training for teachers, is apparent to 
any person who knows how difficult it is to reach the 
mind of a child, and when reached, to administer the 
kind and quantity of instruction it needs. But now we 
have no special preparation for this great work. He 
wished young people to be made sure of a good support 
through life as teachers, and believed that they could 
be, if the standard was high enough, and the requisite 
qualifications insisted on by the community. We should 
not think then of doing without normal schools, any 
more than we now think of doing without preparatory 
schools for divinity, physic, and law.” 

George B. Emerson said: “‘ That as things now are, 
the office of teacher is the only office in the regular busi- 
ness of civil life for which a special education is not 
considered requisite. To make it so in this case, would 
be only to apply to the art of teaching what the com- 
mon sense of mankind and the experience of centuries 
have shown to be right, reasonable, and necessary, in 
every other profession and in every other art. He who 
is to discourse upon man’s duties must be educated by 
years of study. To be able to make a conveyance or a 
writ, a man must be educated. To administer to a body 
diseased, he must be educated. To be able to cut offa 
leg or an arm, he must be educated. To navigate a 
ship, he must be educated by years of service before the 
mast, or on the quarter deck. To make a hat or a coat, 
he must be educated by years of apprenticeship. To 
make a nail or a shoe for a horse or an ox, he must be 
educated. But to be able to educate the body so as to 
strengthen it against disease, and prepare it for a vigor- 
ous and happy life ; to educate the mind so as to bring 
out and exercise all its powers, and prepare it for all the 
relations and business of life; to educate the moral 
nature in which the sentiment of duty resides ; to do all 
this is thought to require no instruction, no apprentice- 
ship, no preparation !” 

The same year Hon. Edmund Dwight gave $10,000 
into the hands of the board of education for the promo- 
tion of the common school system. The board voted to 
use it for the founding of three normal schools, The 
first one was established at Lexington in 1839; Cyrus 
Pierce was the principal. This was the first normal 
school in America. The second one was established the 
The 
one at Barre was afterwards removed to Westfield. 
These normal schools were begun in buildings hired for 
the purpose. The first building bought for a normal 
school was at West Newton. The late Josiah 
Quincy, of Boston, once told me the story of the pur- 
chase. He said: 

** Horace Mann once rushed into my office in Boston, 
and asked me if I wanted the highest seat inthe King- 
dom of Heaven. I said I would like some kind of a seat. 
Mr. Mann rejoined that I could have it for $1,500. 
There is an old building in West Newton for sale ; it will 
make a good home for the Lexington normal school.” 
Mr. Quincy drew his check for the required sum, and 
gave it to Horace Mann. 

The first building ever erected for a normal school was 
dedicated in Bridgewater in 1846. I quote part of Hor- 
ace Mann’s speech at the dedication: ‘‘ Mr. President : 
Among all the lights and shadows that have ever crossed 
my path, this day’s radiance is the brightest. Two 
years ago, I would have been willing to compromise for 
ten years’ work, as hard as any I had ever performed, 
to have been insured that, at the end of that period, I 
should see what our eyes this day behold. We now wit- 
ness the completion of a new and beautiful normal 
school-house for the staté normal school at Bridgewater. 
One fortnight to-morrow, another house, as beau- 
tiful as this, is to be dedicated at Westfield, for the state 
normal school at that place. West Newton was already 
provided for by private munificence. Each normal 
school then will occupy a house, neat, commodious, and 
well adapted to its wants; and the principals of the 
schools will be relieved from the annoyance of keeping 
a normal school in an @b-normal house. Mr. President, 
I consider this event as marking an era in the progress 
of education— which, as we all know, is the progress of 
civilization—on this western continent and throughout 
the world. It is the completion of the first normal 
school-house ever erected in Massachusetts, in the 
Union, in this hemisphere. It belongs to that class of 
events which may happen once, but are incapable of 


raise, even beyond what we expected, the standard of | being 


slight, It cannot come into any expanded mind as an 
objection. If it be an experiment, it is a noble one, and 
should be tried.” 


ng repeated. 

“I believe normal schools to bea new instrumentality 
in the advancement of the race. I believe that, with- 
out them, free schools themselves would be shorn of 
their strength and their healing power, and would at 
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length become mere charity schools, and thus die out in 
fact and in form, Neither the art of printing, nor the 
trial by jury. nor the free press, nor free suffrage, can 
long exist, to any beneficial and salutary purpose, with- 
out schools for the training of teachers ; for, if the char- 
acter and qualifications of teachers be allowed to 
degenerate, the free schools will become pauper schools, 
and the pauper schools will produce pauper souls, and 
the free press will become a false and licentiour press, 
and ignorant. voters will become venal voters, and 
through the medium and guise of republican forms, an 
oligarchy of profligate and flagitious men will govern 
the land ; nay, the universal diffusion and ultimate tri- 
umph of all-glorious Christianity itself must await the 
time when knowledge shall be diffused among men 
through the instrumentality of good schools. Coiled up 
in this institution, as in a spring, there is a vigor whose 
uncoiling may wheel the spheres. 

“*T say, then, that I believe Massachusetts to have been 
the only state in the Union where normal schools could 
have been established ; or where, if established, they 
would have been allowed to continue. At the time they 
were established, five or six thousand teachers were 
annually engaged in our common schools ; and probably 
nearly as many more ‘vere looking forward to the same 
occupation. These incumbents and expectants, together 
with their families and circle of relatives and friends, 
would probably have constituted the greater portion of 
active influence on school affairs in the state; and had 
they, as a body, yielded to the invidious appeals madé 
to them by a few agents and emissaries of evil, they 
might have extinguished the normal schools, as a whirl- 
wind puts out a taper. I honor the great body of com- 
mon school teachers in Massachusetts for the magna- 
nimity they have displayed on this subject. I know 
that many of them have said, almost in so many words, 
and what is nobler, they have acted as they have said : 
‘ We are conscious of our deficiencies; we are grateful 
for any means that will supply them,—nay, we are 
ready to retire from our places when better teachers 
can be found to fill them. 

“** We derive, it is true, our daily bread from school- 
keeping, but it is better that our bodies should be 
pinched with hunger, than that the souls of children 
should starve for the want of mental nourishment : and 
we should be unworthy of the husks which the swine do 
eat, if we could prefer our own emolument or comfort 
to the intellectual and moral culture of the rising gener- 
ation. ‘We give you our hand and our heart, for the 
glorious work of :mproving the schools of Massachu- 
setts, while we scorn the baseness of men who would 
appeal to our love of gain, or of ease, to seduce us from 
the path of duty.’ This statement does no more than 
justice to the noble conduct of the great body of teach- 
ers in Massachusetts. To be sure, there always have 
been some who have opposed the normal schools, and 
who will probably, continue to oppose them as long as 
they live, lest they themselves should be superseded by 
a class of competent teachers. These are they who 
would arrest education where it is; because they cannot 
keep up with it, or overtake it in its onward progress. 
But the wheels of education are rolling on, and they 
who will not go with them, must go under them. 

‘‘The normal schools were supposed by some to stand 
in an antagonistic relation to academies and select 
schools; and some teachers of academies and select 
schools have opposed them. They declare that they 
can make as good teachers as normal sehools can. But, 
sir, academies and select schools have existed in this 
state in great numbers for more than half a century. A 
generation of school teachers does not last, at the great- 
est extent, more than three or four years; so that a 
dozen generations of teachers have passed through our 
public schools within the last fifty years. Now, if the 
academies and high schools can supply an adequate 
number of school-teachers, why have they not done it ? 
We have waited half a century for them. Let them 
not complain of us, because we are unwilling to wait 
haif a century more. Academies are good in their 
place ; colleges are good in their place. Both have done 
invaluable service to the cause of education. The 
standard of intelligence is vastly higher now than it 
would have been without their aid ; but they have not 
provided a sufficiency of compevent teachers; and if 
they perform their appropriate duties hereafter, as they 
have done heretofore, they capnot supply them ; and I 
cannot forbear, Mr. President, to express my firm con- 
viction, that if the work is to be left in their hands, we 
never can have a supply of competent teachers for our 
common schools, without a perpetual Pentecost of 
miraculous endowments.” 

I quote from the speech of Edward Everett at the 
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dedieation of the normal school at Barre, Mass: “‘ A 
very considerable part of the benefit, which those who 
attend our schools might derive from them, is unques- 
tionably lost for want of mere skill, in the business of 
instruction, on the part of the teacher. This falls with 
especial hardship on that part of our youthful population 
who are. able to enjoy but for a small of the 
year, the advantages of the schools. For them it is of 
peculiar importance that, from the moment of entering 
school, every hour should be employed to the greatest 
advantage, and every facility in imparting knowledge, 
and every means of awakening and guiding the mind, 
be put into instant operation : and, where this is done, 
two months of schooling would be as valuable as a year 
passed under a teacher destitute of experience and skill. 
The board cannot but express the sanguine hope that the 
time is not far distant when the resources of public and 
private liberality will be applied in Massachusetts for the 








foundation of an institution for the formation of teachers, | N 


in which the present existing defect will be amply sup- 
plied.” 

The state normal school, of Albany, N. Y., was 
opened December, 1844. David P. Page was a young 
and enthusiastic teacher of Newburyport, Mass. Hor- 
ace Mann was commissioned to find a principal for the 
normal school at Albany. He chose Mr. Page. Horace 
Mann said to this brave young pioneer in education : 
‘*Go, succeed or die.” He went, succeeded, and died. 
He died to live again in the hearts of all the teachers of 
the common school system of America who have been 
guided by his wonderful genius. 

From these beginnings in New England and Albany, 
the normal schools spread all over the United States, 
In 1848 Philadelphia established a city normal school. 
Indianapolis followed in 1857. In the same year the 
Illinois normal school was founded ; Charles E. Hovey, 
principal ; lra Moore, assistant. In 1868 Pennsylvania, 
established three normal schools—one at Millersville, 
one at Edinboro, and one at Mansfield. In 1861 the 
famous Oswego normal school was founded under the 
guidance of Dr. E. A. Sheldon, who is still principal. 
In order to show the growth of the normal schools 
of the United States, I will present a table showing the 
normal schools established in the United States up to the 
yoar 1867, and another, showing the number of normal 
schools in the world in 1889, taken from the latest statis- 
tics : ' 


NOMAL SCHOOLS IN UNITED STATES IN THE YEAR 1867, 


LOCATION. OPENED. STUD. LOCATION, OPENED. SsTUD. 


MASS. RHODE ISLAND. 
Framingham 1839 157 Bristol TRB: | cecace 
Briigewater 1839 100 
Westtield 1889 164 IOWA. 
Salem 1858 19% Iowa City 1855 94 
NEW YORK. NEW JERSEY. 
Albany 1844 356 Trenton 1855 219 
Oswego 1861 8 Beverly 1856 280 
Brockport | 
PENN. 
CONN. e 1850 652 
New Britain 1849 65 Mansfield 1862 282 
Edinboro 1860 425 
MICHIGAN. 
Ypsilanti 1849 355 


87 STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES IN THE 
YEAR 1867. 


LOCATION. OPENED. S8TUD.' LOCATION. OPENED. 
PENN. MAINE. 
Kutztown 1866 


STUD 

343 Farmington 1864 
Castine 1864 % 
1865 152 
15 
ve) 


ILLINOIS. | 
Normal 1857 27 MARYLAND. 
Baltimore 
80. CAROLINA. 
Charleston 1857 - | VERMONT. 
| Randolph 1867 
MINNESOTA. Johrison 1867 
Winona 1858 80 Castleton TE. -ebpes 
i 
WISCONSIN. NEBRASKA. .. 
Madison 1862 128 Peru WORE abiecs 
Platteville 1866 205 
Whitewater ees LOUISIANA, 
Oshkosh ME 5 enedau New Orleans Se  tisdacs 
{ 
CALIFORNIA. INDIANA. 
San Francisce, 1862 8! Terre Haute 1867 
KANSAS. W. VIRGINIA. 
Emporia 1864 130 Guyandott } aE 8 


. West Liberty ) 


NORMAL SCHOOLS IN THE WORLD AND NUMBER OF PUPILS.* 
’ 
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NO. OF NO, OF 
COUNTRIES, SCHOOLS. 8TUD COUNTRIES, SOHOOLS. STUD. 
Nee 8. Australia 1 32 
Gt. Britain 55 704 | V: ay. gsm 
Italy 135 10°20 nee 
Luxem 1 45 | S. AMERICA, 
etherlande 7 561 | Arg. Rep. 8 = «dal 
Norway 7 500 | Brazil 18 + Dime 
Portugal _ eee Chili 3 457 
Roumania x 800 | Peru Bom Ia 
Roumelia 1 56 | U. 8. of Col. eee 
Russia 69 4,753 | Uruguay  .  esteke 
Spain 47 4,018 | Venezuela 4 1% 
Sweden 12 1,500| N. AMERICA 
ae > aa sista 
a) Pul 185 17,319 
pats. a _— ib private 41 = 
Cc PE 
india, in TR Europe emp. 
AFRICA. * ee coat 8 8,008 
sé6oena d 
C. of Gd. Hope 2 a7 A 8 380 
Egypt 90 8. As a 11,705 
RS Wale 2 146 oa 1,485 112,442 
. Zealand. 4 202 ' / 








* Prepared by Dr. W. T. HARRIS, U. 8. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 

The following named cities have professional training 
schools: San Francisco, Cal.; New Haven, Conn. ; 
Washington, D. C. ; Indianapolis, Ind. ; Davenport and 
Des Moines, Iowa ; New Orleans, La.; Portland, Me. ; 
Boston, Fall River, Haverhill, Lawrence, Springfield, 
Quincy and Cambridge, Mass.; Adrian and Detroit, 
Mich, ; St. Louis, Mo. ; Manchester, N. H.; Newark and 
Paterson, N. J.; Albany, Rochester, Newark, and Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dayton, Ohio; 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; Charleston and Columbia, S. C. ; 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Minn. New York City normal 
school has 88 regular teachers and 27 teachers in its 
model school. The principal, Dr. Thomas Hunter, is 
paid a salary of $7,500. 

In strong central governments, like Germany, where 
the power is in the hands of a minister of education, 
normal schools may be established with great rapidity, 
but in our country where every good or bad institution 
springs directly from the will of the people, the growth 
of institutions like normal schools, is necessarily very 
slow. The graduates of all the normal schools furnish 
about 4 per cent. of the whole number of teachers. In 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Ontario, no one is 
allowed to teacb unless he or she presents a certificate 
of graduation from a normal school or from a univer- 
sity. 

In comparison with an ideal of what normal schools 
should be, the normal schools of this country are very 
crude, necessarily so, for the opposition to them has 
been long and bitter. The state normal schools are at 
the best, good academies, with the addition of some 
slight. theoretical knowledge and practical skill. The 
great i ments offered to legislators for the founding 
of state normal schools, was that the children of 
farmers would have good high school advantages. 
The city training school is in some respects a marked 
improvement upon. the state normal school. The Boston 
normal school is probably the best city training school, 
in America. Applicants for admission to this school 
must have had a full four years course in the high 
school, and in addition must be specially recommended 
by the principal of the high school from which she 
graduates, as a promising candidate for professional 
training. The old pupil-teacher plan, that grew out of 


. |the Lancastrian, or monitorial, system of teaching is 
| now generally rejected as inefficient. 


Every step in the founding and promotion of normal 
schools has met with vigorous and prolonged opposition. 
Every normal school in this land of liberty has had its 
own special and particular struggle for existence. No 
means which the determined opponents of this marked 


‘ ladvance in education could possibly devise, have been 


left untried to cripple and crush the growing life of 
better education. The opponents of normal schools may 
be classed as : (1) Those who are opposed to the common 


|school system, (2) Tax-payers who, through parsimony, 


wish to keep the common school expenses down to the 
lowest possible sum, (3) School boards whose patronage 


jand influence are diminished by raising the standard of 


candidacy, (4) Academies and private schools whose 
incomes are lessened by public normal schools, (5) 
Untrained teachers who do not understand the benefits 
of professional training, (6) An indifferent public who 
believe that our common schools are good enough 
already. The motives that have induced all true patri- 
ots, statesmen, and schoiars. like Webster, Adams, Ran- 
toul, Hilliard, Emerson,and Mann, to found and support 
normal schools is the firm belief that the common 
school system is absolutely indispensable to the mainte- 
narce and perpetuation of our republic; that schools 











NO. OF » 

COUNTRIES, gowooLs, COUNTRIES. gycGGng, STUD. 

EUROPE. ERMAN 

Austro- (a) Bavaria 18 426 

Hun 199 11.114 | (b) Prussia 1 Oe 
um ) Saxony 2,318 

eee Bwana sf Wurtemberg 

Denmark 5 238 | (e) Hamburg 2 168 

‘inland 4 507 | (f) Bremen 1 69. 

France 90 8,988 | (g) Other States 44 ....., 


are impossible without good teachers. 





Noveniber 30, 1889. 


‘As is the teacher, so is the school,” has been the 
motto behind the whole movement. The history of the 
progress of popular education in the world has been the 
history of the foundation and support of those schools 
in which the pupils get some idea of the immense range 
of the most important work mankind is ever called upon 
to do. 

The teacher’s influence, financial, social, and intellec- 
tual, depends upon his culture and his professional 
training. 


+ 
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PROVINOE OF EDUCATION. 


By R. M. Smrrn, Lachine Locks, Quebec. 

Education is the drawing out and training up, in due 
time and at proper seasons, all that constitutes man : 
(1) Developing his powers, (2) acquainting him with 
what others have accomplished, (3) encouraging him to 
vigorous and continued effort in behalf of his own self- 
improvement, (4) aiding him im, the formation of habits 
which will render him a d e and useful member of 
society, and (5)exciting him to use his energies in behalf 
of social progress and national welfare ; this much is 
the province of education. It is even more than this. 
It implies a process and a result. As a process, it im- 
cludes the development and cultivation of our powers, 
and everything which may have a bearing on the forma- 
tion of our character. As a result, it implies the effect 
of these agencies on the individual. There is a com- 
bined action implied in education. Action from with- 
out and action from within. The first includes all 
external influences which tend to develop, cultivate, 
stimulate and feed the subject of education, and the 
second implies the co-operation of the subject with these 
agencies, 

Co-operation is so necessary to education, that we can 
have no result if this is not secured. The child must be 
so taught that it will co-operate, and see that its own 
exertions are necessary to progress. The child must be 
a willing fellow-worker with his teacher; for if he is 
not, the teacher’s work will be barren of results. It 
should, therefore, be the study of every teacher to secure 
willing co-operation. 

Ewercise. No one faculty must be exercised to the 
neglect of all the others. Many teachers commit an 
error in riding some particular hobbies. Each faculty 
must be exercised sufficiently in order that it may grow 
in strength and vigor. Physically, we know this to be 
true, and it is no less true mentally. Will-power, sound 
judgment, and kindly affections, are as certain to grow 
if judiciously exercised as are the muscles of the gym- 
nast, by continued and well directed exercise. 

Repetition is necessary in order that facility may be 
gained, and also the power to sustain the action. The 
amount of repetition necessary depends largely on the 
peculiarity of the mind of the individual, his previous 
training, the amount of attention he gives to the matter 
in hand, and the force thrown into action. 

Law of change. The continuous exercise of mind and 
body in one direction in childhood tends to enfeeble it ; 
therefore, teachers should seek relief for their pupils, not 
in the cessation of work, but in change. This law of 
periodical action should be followed: ‘‘ School studies 
should be systematically arranged, and each taken up 
regularly in the same order; thus a natural aptitude 1s 
soon secured which renders application more easy than 
by condacting the school as caprice may direct.” 


>< 


THE old thought that a man’s individuality must be 
his chief reliance in teaching is quite generally aban- 
doned, and it is all but universally conceded that a 
young man must prepare himself to teach, in much the 
same way as doctors are prepared to practice medicine, 
lawyers to plead at the bar, and ministers to stand in 
the pulpit. ; 








Ture is a call for able teachers of larger calibre. 
Daniel Webster is reported to have said to a young man 


who complained that the profession of law was now . 


overcrowded, “There is always plenty of room in the 
upper story.” is a fact. The best rooms are up 
there, and in all our profesmons they are not crowded 
with occupants. But in order to have able teachers 
they must be educated. This is the only way to get 
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Volk XXXVI, No. 20. 
THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


The subjects discussed thie week are LANGUAGE and THINGS. 
The former is planned for the higher classes in advanced schools, 
often called grammar schools; the latter for all grades—it may be 
fitted by the teacher for primary or advanced classes. 








THE CULTIVATION OF A LITERARY TASTE, 


One of the most important questions before the teacher 
of pupils between the ages of twelve and fourteen is 
how to create in them a pure literary taste. They are 
so accustomed to read in a perfunctory manner selec- 
tions from the school books, and so little habituated to 
study any one of the masterpieces of literature, that it is 
difficult to determine exactly how to proceed in order to 
give them a real love for pure and elevated expression 
of thought. The suggestions given below come directly 
from the school-room of a teacher of large experience in 
schools of all grades. For several years he was trying 
to find the best methods of teaching English literature, 
and at last employed this plan as one of the. best he had 
ever tried. It is given here to our readers for the first 
time. He first selected the following from Lord Byron’s 
“Ocean,” and wrote it in distinct and large letters on 
the blackboard, where it remained for half a day, 


I, 


“ There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore ; 

There is society where none intrudes, 

By the deep sea, and music in its roar, 

I love not man the less, but Nature more, 

From these our interviews, from which I steal 

From all I may be, or have been before, 

To mingle with the Universe, and feel 

What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal,” 

This was then read by the teacher, and the following 

questions asked : 

What is meant by “‘ the pathless woods” ? 

Where do we find “‘ the lonely shore ”? 

What is “‘ society ” ? 

Can there be “‘ society where none intrudes ” ? 

Are we alone when we are by ourselves? 

What is “ music” ? 

What is the ‘“‘ Universe}” ? 

These preliminary questions gave to the class the 
meaning of the words. Next followered a different sort 
of questions calculated to awaken connected thought, 
and stir the emotions. 

Imagine you are wandering in the pathless woods, 
alone, hearing nothing but the rustle of the leaves, the 
singing of the birds, and the ripple of water. Then a 
little further on, through this forest, you come to the 
shore of the ocean, on a solitary spot where nothing is 
seen but a distant sail, and nothing heard but the 
monotonous roar of the waves beating against the shore. 
Here you sit down and think. What emotions you 
feel! The Universe is all around you. Especially is 
this felt as the sun goes down, and the stars come out, 
and the heavens and earth seem to touch each other. 
How deep now are your emotions! You feel that you 
can almost converse with the stars, the ocean, and the 
trees. All around you there seem to be creatures of 
intelligence, although unable to utter a word of what 
we call language, but yet capable of communicating 
with man. Then the teacher read the opening lines of 
Bryant’s ‘‘ Thanatopsis :” “To him who in the love of 
nature,” etc. After this asked the pupils one by one to 
read the selection written on the board ; and there began 
te be created an appreciation of the spirit of the poet’s 
thought. In other words, a sympathy was excited 
between the thought of the poetry and the thought of 
the readers. This is but an imperfect outline of what 
the teacher did or said, for it was his own spirit that 
came from him and went into his pupils that gave them 
somewhat of his 

A few days afterward he wrote on the board the fol- 
lowing from John Milton’s ‘‘ Morning,” and pursued 
nearly the same course as with the selection from 
Byron. 

IL. 
** Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, 

With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the sun, 

When first on this delightful land he 

His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 

Glistening with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 

After soft showers, and sweet the coming on — 

Of grateful evening mild ; then silent Night, 

And these the gems of heaven, her starry train.” 
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This appropriately followed after the former selection. 
conversation that followed dwelt upon—the beauty 
of an early summer morning—its breath—the rising of 
'the sun—the sparkling dew—the slow coming of of 
evening—the silent night—the silver moon—the gems 
of heaven. This created much thoughtful interest, and 
when the selection was read again each member of the 
class caught more or less of the spirit of the immortal 
poet, and saw as he saw the glories of nature in the 
early morning, in the evening, and at night. The inter- 
est of the class was visibly increasing. After this the 
teacher selected a few lines from John Keats’ ‘‘ The 
Grasshopper and Cricket.” The class had been prepared 
for it, but if it had been given first it would have been 
almost impossible to have created much interest in it; 
but as it came with the previous preparation, it was 
appreciated from the commencement of the conference. 
It will be noticed that these were not called “lessons,” 
but ‘ telks.” No task was assigned, no work demanded, 
but the class worked and thought nevertheless. 


Til. 
‘* The poetry of earth is never dead ; 
When all the birds are faint with the hot sun, 
And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 
From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead : 
That is the grasshopper’s—he has never done 
With his delights ; for when tired out with fun, 
He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed, 
On a lone winter evening, when the frost 
Has wrought a silence, from the hearth there shrills 
The cricket's song, in warmth increasing ever, 
And seems, to one in drowsiness half lost, 
The grasshopper’s among some grassy hills.” 


After this the following selections were discussed. 
We cannot give all of the methods. The whole work 
on these six selections occupied six full weeks, and at 
the end of the time, each pupil was voluntarily reading 
elegant poetry and prose with an interest and zest never 
known before. Their mental eyes were opened. The 
questions we print are specimens of a few asked. 


IV. 
‘* For ‘tis the mind that makes the body rich ; 
And as the sun breaks through the darkest clouds, 
So honor peereth in the meanest habit. 
What ! 1s the jay more precious than the lark, 
Because his feathers are more beautiful ? 
Oh, no, good friend ; neither art thou the worse 
For this poor furniture, and mean array.” 
—WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


What makes the body rich? Why? To what is honor 
compared? What is meant by the ‘‘ meanest habit”? 
The teacher here explained the change in the use of the 
word ‘ habit,” and illustrated it by the use of other 
words that had also changed their meaning. What is 
the meaning of the question Shakespeare asked concern- 
ing the jay and the lark? What moral does he draw? 
Explain the meaning of this application. Give the 
meaning of “ furniture” and ‘‘ array,” After this the 
whole selection was read with new interest, and many 
other questions asked calculated to enable the teacher to 
lead the pupils to get the spirit of the author. The 
pupils asked many questions, and made several excellent 
selections. 


Vv. 


** Shut.in from all the world without, 
We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 
Content to let the north wind roar 
In baffled rage at pane and door, 
While the red logs before us beat 
The frost-line back with tropic heat ; 
And ever, when a louder blast 
Shook beam and rafter as it passed, 
The merrier up its roaring draught 
The great throat of the chimney laughed.” 
—W2HirtiEe, in ‘‘ Snow-Bound.” 


VL 


‘* The war-pipes ceased ; but lake and hill 
Were busy with their echoes still ; 
And, when they slept, a vocal strain 
Bade their hoarse chorus wake again, 
While loud a hundred clansmen raise 
Their voices in their Chieftain’s praise. 
Each boat-man, bending to his oar, 
With measured sweep, the burden bore, 
In such wild cadence, as the breeze 
Makes through December’s leafless trees.” 
—Scorr’s ‘‘ Lady ef the Lake.” 








Under each selection ten or twelve preliminary ques- 

tions were asked in order to make clear the meaning of 

, and from twelve to twenty other questions, 

in order to bring out the spirit of the piece, create a 

literary taste, and love of beauty in expression. The 
faculty of the mind most cultivated is imagination. 
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SUGGESTIONS AS TO DEVICES. 





TO TEACH THE EQUAL PARTS OF A NUMBER. 


To teach that 9 is three-fourths of 12. The teacher 
must previde herself with a square piece of paper, and 
in the presence of the pupils cut it into two equal parts. 
Holding up both pieces she asks, ‘‘ What have I done?” 
‘* What part of the whole paper is one part?” ‘“ How 
many pieces have [?” The teacher now cuts each piece 
of paper into two equal , and holding up one part 
she asks, ‘‘ What have I done?” ‘‘ What part of this 
one-half is this ?” Theanswer * one half” is correct. 
Then by questioning she leads the pupils to say that 
**one half ot one half is one fourth of che whole.” 
From this point the way will be easy for her to get her 
pupils to say that ‘* 9 is three-fourths of 12.” 


TO TEACH EXPRESSION IN READING. 


The teacher selects the following extract, and writes 
it on the board : 


“ The clock that in the kitchen 
Hangs ticking on the wall, 
How fast it goes—just listen— 
Now mint the strokes that fall. 


k, tack, etc. 
The teacher says, ‘‘ The what?” ‘‘ Where?” “ What 
does it do?” *‘ Where does it hang?” ‘‘ How fast 
does it go?” ‘‘ Tell me with your hands.” Then she 


says in a hushed voice, ‘‘ Just listen.” 
the ticks while I say, *‘ Tick, tack.” This conversation 
prepares the way for the reading of this piece. Now 
she reads slowly, emphasizing the words ‘ clock,” 
“kitchen,” “ ticking,” ‘‘ wall,” ‘*fast,’’ “ just lister,” 
* count,” “ strokes,” “tick, tack.” Then she asks a 
pupil to read, and she is certain to tind that the spirit of 
the selection is to a great measure understood. But eare 
must be taken not to give too great emphasis on the 
words mentioned. 


TO TEACH THE PERCEPTION OF A NUMBER, 


Suppose it is the number twelve. These figures are 
written on the board. ‘‘How many do these figures 
represent?” A box of beans is at hand. ‘Show me,” 
the teacher sa Twelve beans are counted and laid on 
the table. ‘‘Tell me how many sixes there are in that 
pile.” The pile is divided into two parts, and each pile 
counted. ‘‘ How many fours?” ‘ How many threes?” 
Now comes a harder question. ‘‘How many nines?” 
Nine beans are counted. ‘‘ How many are left?” Three. 
“ How many threes in nine?” The pile is divided into 
three parts, and the answer is correctly given. ‘Then 
how many nines in twelve?” The answer is received, 
‘* There is one nine, and one-third of a nine, in twelve.” 


QUICK RECOGNITIONS OF WORDS. 


Let the teacher prepare separate slips of paper, each 
one about eight inches long and four inches wide. On 
each of these slips different words may be written, or 
others more suited to the capacity of the class: “‘ dog,” 
** horse,” “* man,” “‘ going,” ‘‘ running,” ‘‘ hen,” ‘* cow,” 
‘*‘cat,” *‘ mice.” These are laid in a pile on the table 
face down. The teacher now holds one piece before the 
class but an instant, and at’ first allows the class to 
answer in concert. The quick recognition of the word 
shows how well the pupils have learned their previous 
lessons. It will be found that some pupils are quick and 
others slow. The slow ones should be put in a class by 
themselves, and drilled by themselves. It is an injus- 
tice to classify the slow pupils with the rapid ones. 
Properly conducted, this is an excellent exercise, but 
the teacher must be certain to allow sufficient time 
between the showing of the words. Do not hurry here ; 
it will create confusion. 


QUICK NUMBER WORK. 


Following the same plan as in the last device, the 
teacher prepares cards on which are printed on large let- 
ters, “‘ One-half of twelve,” ‘ Two-thirds of twelve,” 
** One-half of six,” ‘The fourth of twenty,” ‘‘ One- 
third of eighteen,” etc. The examples must be suited 
to the capacity of the average members of the class. 
Once during such exercise the pupils should have the 
pees of showing by beans what they mean by 
" fourths of twenty.” As in the last lesson, the 
slow pupils should be formed in a class by themselves, 
and given a special drill. We must remember that 
slowness is not an evidence of dullness. Quick pupils do 
not always possess the best minds. There is great differ- 
ence as to capacity and talent. Adaptation here, as 
everywhere, is the golden rule. 


** Now all count 


TEACHING COLOR. 

This is best done by small pieces of ribbon or cloth. 
Every teacher of boys and girls should have on hand a 
full collection of them, of all shades. The primary 
colors should be recognized at sight : violet, indigo, blue, 
, yellow, orange, and red. Be careful to give them 

f this order, and get the pupils to select from a box full 
of ribbons these ~ colors, and 


side. Then select them again an em 
, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, 


reverse order—red \ 

and violet. By this time the primary colors will be 
learned. Next come the shades. Be careful as to the 
order. Put down red, leave a space, then put down 
orange. Now ask a pupil to select a color intermediate 
between these colors. e the same course with all 
the primary colors. When this is done, the shades of 


lace them side by 
arran, them in 





these colors will be pretty well learned. 
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(Copyright 1889, by John F. Woodhull.] 
OBSERVATION LESSONS, WITH SIMPLE EX- 
PERIMENTS. 


By Joun F. WoopHuLL, Prof. of Natural Science in the 
New York College for the Training of Teachers. 


IIT. Lig. 


Experiment 1. (Performed at home.) We put a lump 
of native chalk upon the kitchen fire among the glowing 
coals, and, after it had been kept red hot for an hour or 
two, we took it out with the tongs and laid it upon the 
hearth to cool. When it was brought to the class it 
looked nothing different from the chalk of the last les- 
son. Many of the pupils were surprised that it had not 
turned black, thinking that, if we roasted it, it must of 


necessity char. This gave rise to a little talk about 


what sort of things char when heated. 

The specimen was then put through the same exami- 
nation as was the chalk in the last lesson. Nothing new 
was discovered until the sense of taste was tried. The 
first child who touched his tongue to it met with an 
evident surprise. We became more familiar with the 
peculiar taste by holding a very small particle of it in 
the mouth while it dissolved. 

We then told them of its loss of weight. One lump 
weighing four ounces had been found to lose about one 
ounce in the process of roasting. A little boy said that 
a gas had been driven off,and affirmed that the gas must 
have weighed one ounce. 

Experiment 2. We put the lump into a tumbler and 
poured a tablespoonful or two of water upon it. The 
water was soon soaked up, the lump swelled, fell to 
pieces, and became very hot. A few of the children 
recognized it, and told of seeing lime slaked in the 
preparation of whitewash and in the making of mortar 
where houses were building. Most of them, however, 
knew nothing of any such process. 

At this point they were anxious to know how lime 
was produced and the rest of the lesson was taken up in 
telling of the various lime-stones, and how they are 
roasted in furnaces, called lime-kilns, just as we had 
done to the chalk ; that a gas is driven from the stones 
and they become lime; that lime is ,therefore an 
artificial or manufactured article, while chalk is a 
natural substance. 

The tumbler was then filled with water and the lime 
stirred thoroughly into it, and then allowed to stand a 


Te 





few minutes until it was partially settled. A piece of 
cloth the size of a handkerchief was folded four-fold 
and pressed into the top of a second tumbler and the 
contents of the first tumbler were slowly poured upon 
this. A lead pencil held against the side, as in Fig. 1, 
prevented the water from adhering to the outside of the 
first tumbler. A perfectly clear liquid was obtained in 
the second tumbler which was pronounced by one boy 
in the class to be lime-water, and he had some interest- 
ing facts to tell about how lime-water was used by his 
mother for her stomach. 


LIME-WATER. 


The tumblerful of lime-water was passed about the 
class, that each might taste and detect that some lime 
was dissolved in the water. 

Experiment 8. The first tumbler having been washed, 
two or three tablespoonfuls of lime-water were put in it, 
and then having breathed into the tumbler a few times, 
we covered it with the hand and shook itup. The lime- 
water became very milk-like in appearance, and in a 
short time snow-white flakes were seen to be floating in 
it. 

Experiment 4. Water was made to have the same 
milk-like appearance by scraping sume chalk into it,and 
shaking it vigorously. A little talk was here given on 
the color of certain rivers being due to the color of the 
soil floating in them. 

Both tumblers with their milky liquids were allowed 
to stand quietly until the next lesson, at which time 
they were found to be perfectly clear, with a very little 
white powder coating the bottom of each glass, but 


the water again, and gave the same milky appearance 
as before. j 
ent 5. A little vinegar, or some other acid," 
was to each, and they immediately cleared up, 
the white powder not settling to the bottom this‘ time, 
but apparently dissolving, and slight bubbles of gas 
were noticed to rise from the liquid at the same time. 
Experiment 6. We put a little chalk in a small bottle 
(about one oz. capacity), and put some vinegar or acid 
upon it, preferably about a teaspoonful of hydrochloric 








acid, and then filled the bottle full of water. A saucer, 
or glass preserve dish, was laid over the mouth, and 
held close upon it while it was inverted, and then a lit- 
tle water was poured into the dish to seal the mouth of 
the bottle. Bubbles of gas arose very rapidly from the 
chalk, and passing up through the liquid were collected 
in the top, while the water gradually passed out of the 
bottle into the dish. When the bottle was quite full of 
the gas we lifted it, taking no precautions to cover it, 
and placing it mouth upward, filled it about half full of 
lime-water, and shook it. It became milky. The chil- 
dren said I had driven off from the chalk, by means of 
the acid, the same kind of gas that is in the breath, and 
they named it chalk-gas. 
The next paper will be upon “ chalk-gas.” 





*A small bottle of hydrochloric acid will frequently be needed 
for experiments, and may be procured at any drug store for a few 
cents. The ordinary commercial acid is quite good enough, and 
should not cost more than ten cents a pound. 
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USE OF THINGS. 








(The teacher must bring objects into the school-room. To talk 
about them is one thing; to look at them and to discuss what is 
seen is another.) 

A barrel.—When this has placed before the pupils, 
let them propose questions. 

1. How high is it? 

2. How great is the end? diameter? the middle diam- 
eter? 

8. Why is one’greater than the other? 

4. How many gallons will it hold? (The teacher can 
compute it.) 

5. Of what wood is it made? 

6. Who invented it? 

7. What is the reason it is so popular ? 

8. How are the hoops held together? 

9. What does one cost? 

10. Who makes them ? 

11. All write about the barrel. 

A lock.—An ordinary door lock is brought in, and 
unscrewed and its working showed, 

. Of what is the lock made? 

What is its use? 

What constitutes its value ? 

Why is one lock better than another? 
When invented ? 

. Cost of locks ? 

7. Who makes them ? 

8. Write about a lock. 

A piece of leather.—Several kinds are exhibited. 

1. What is leather made of? 

2. Why does leather differ? 

8. What process is leather put through ? 

4. What effect has tannin on leather? (This should 
be shown and also the source of tannin.) 

5. How many different kinds of leather can we 
exhibit ? 

6. Where is leather made? . é 

7. What is leather worth per pound ? 

Cloth.—Several pieces of cloth are brought in ; they 
should vary in thickness and in quality. 

1. What 1s cloth made of ? 

2. How many kinds have we here? 

8. What is cotton cloth made of? 

4, Woolen cloth? 

5. Silk cloth? 

6. What is the process of cloth making ? 

7. Who makes cloth ? 

8. What is it for? 

9. Who invented it? 

10. What is dyeing? 
(This should be illustrated ; it will take several days.) 
11, How is it fone? 
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when they were well agitated this disseminated through 


12, What is cloth worth per yard? , . 
| 18. Why does it differ in value? 
14. How does it differ in its effects and usefulness ? 
15. In wearing qualities ? 
16. Make an album of specimens and write name of 
each? 
(One school gathered 135 different samples.) 
Iron.—Let several pieces of iron be brought in, in 
different forms ; also steel and tin. 
1. What is iron? 
2. How made? 
8. Show ores? 
4, Why valuable? 
5. What can be done with iron? 
6. What is steel? 
7. What is sheet iron? 
8. What is cast iron? (Exhibit both kinds.) 
9. Who discovered how to make iron ? 
10. What other metals have people used ? 
11. What is the great use of iron to-day ? 
12. Who makes iron ? 
13. Where is it made ? 
14. What is the cost of iron per pound? (Let this be 
got by the pupils by inquiry.) 
15. Why is tin put on iron? 
16. What is iron rust? 
17. Name 100 uses of iron. 
Meals. 
. What is the first meal? 
Why so called? Who invented the word? 
What is the second meal ? 
Why so called ¢ 
. What is the third meal ? 
. Why so called ? 
. What names are given by other mations? French? 
German? 
8. What is the staple article of food at all meals ? 
9. What do you mean by a course? 
10. Name the formal courses ? 
11. Describe a formal dinner. 
12. What is the napkin for? 
18. What do the Chinese use? 
14. Name some curious Chinese dish. (Birds’ nests.) 
15. Name the fish ordinarily eaten. : 
16. The meat. 
17. What is the one who invites to dinner called? 
18. The one invited? 
19. How should the fork be used ? 
20. How the knife? 
21. Tell four rules for the table. 
22. Should the knife be put in the mouth ? 
23. What is the cost of a meal you eat? 
Rules of civilization.—Tell me one rule of civilized 
society you know. 
1. Tell me arule about meeting your friends in the 
street. 
2. One that applies to entering a house. 
8. One that applies to leaving a house. 
4, One to clothing. 
5. One to meeting a wagon, if you are in a wagon 
yourself. 
6. Name other rules. 
A book. 
1. Of what is it made? 
2. Its cost? 
8. What is an “ author”? 
4. What is a publisher? 
5. Name some publishers, — 
6. Name some authors. 
7. Name some celebrated authors. 
8. Who in England? 
9. Who in France? 
10. Who in Germany ? 
11. How many pages in a sheet in the book you have? 
12. What sort of type? 
13. How does printer’s ink differ from ordinary ink? 
14. What is the name given to the writings put by the 
author into the publisher’s hands ? 
15. What is copyright ? 
16. How many ways of binding a book? 
17. How is the book you hold bound? 
18. What is the special use of a book? 
19. Tell one thing you have learned from a book. 
20. Give the names of five noted books. 





Oral teaching is not to supersede books, but rather 
to lead pupils to the right use of books. * * * If, as 
the result of the teaching, the pupils seem indisposed 
to read for themselves, if they get the impression that 
all they need to know will be told them, then there is 4 
fatal flaw, even in the most animated oral lessons, and the 





method needs to be revised. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 


Se * 
STORIES FOR REPRODUCTION, 
ADVANCED. 

These stories should be read but once; then let them be repro- 
duced. Seethat the chief features appear iu the reproductiou— 
not the very language. We have hundreds of letters from 
teachers, enclosing nicely written stories, showing that, these 
stories are just the thing to start the pupil off into writing down 
his ideas. 





HOW JOE EARNED MONEY, 

“‘ Say, Joe, can’t you earn some money to send Bibles 
to the heathen,” said Hal Jones; ‘‘I can, for mother 
pays me for doing errands.” ‘I don’t know,” said Joe, 
as he dragged a little purse from his pocket containing 
two marbles and a brass ring. The little fellow went 
home trying to think how he could make money, but be 
did not think of anything until Friday. He begged 
some tissue paper of his mother, and shut himself up in 
his room all the afternoon. Saturday morning he went 
out on the front steps with a box nearly as large as him- 
self. There was a hole in one end to look through, and 
blue tissue paper was pasted over the top. He asked 
everybody that came along if they would not like to 
look in the box, and when they said “‘ yes,” he charged 
them one cent for the privilege. He earned thirty cents 
in this way, and as no one fold what they saw in the 
box I cannot tell you, but they all looked very much 
pleased. 


WHY JOHN LOST HIS PLACE. 


John came whistling down the street, for he was 
going to apply for a position in a store, and he felt quite 
sure he would get it, for he bad the best of references in 
his pocket for willingness to work and honesty. But 
he was a great tease, and amused himself in teasing 
every one he could as he passed along. He calied at the 
store and presented his references. “‘ These do very 
well,” said the -gentleman, ‘‘ but your other references 
will not answer.” John looked so surprised that Mr. 
Mercer explained : ‘‘ On your way here you teased two 
little children, you hit a dog with a switch as he passed 
you, threw a stone at a bird, and pinched a cat, I do 
not care for your services.” What John had called 
“fun” made him lose the position. 


LONESOME JACK. 


It was recess, and the children were playing “ Old 
Mother Gray, may I go out to play.” When they came 
to that part of the play where they said, ‘‘ We don’t 
care,” a mocking voice across. the road echoed, ‘‘ We 
don’t care!” The play stopped instantly, and they all 
looked indignantly at a small boy sitting on the fence.in 
front of a large house. Every time they tried to play 
that game, the same mocking voice was heard, and that 
‘horrid Jack Stone” spoiled all their fun. “If you 
will do as I tell you we can stop him from saying that,” 
said Tommy Brick. The others agreed to do as he said. 
Tommy walked over to the fence and soon came back 
with Jack Stone. They all cried out, “‘ Jack, please 
play with us.” After they had had a merry time play- 
ing, Jack explained that at first he only said it thinking 
they would ask him to play with them, for he had to 
study with a tutor and had no one to play with. Do 
you not think Tommy was a “ brick.” 





UNHAPPY CHARLIE. 


It was only a few days after Christmas, and Charlie’s 
room was filled with presents that he had received, 
But he was not happy, and was talking to himself some- 
thing like this: ‘‘I wish there was not so. much cake 
and candy in the world, and it makes me feel tired to 
thank people for their presents. I hate to be a boy ; I 
want to be a policeman or something.” Just then his 
mother called him to go and tell Mrs, Flynn, the woman 
who washed for them, to come the next day. He did 
not find her at home, so he sat down to wait for her, 
While he sat there Mrs, Flynn's daughter told him about 
their Christmas. ‘‘ Such a lovely Christmas as we had,” 
said she ; ‘‘I made my brothers a game out of some pieces 
of cardboard, and the grocer sent us each an oratge,; 
and I had a beautiful Christmas card.” Charlie went 
home and told his mother that he learned a lesson at the 
Flynns’ that would do him a great deal of good. What 
do you think it was? 





BEING CHEERFUL. 
Madge came home from church one morning with a 
very cross look gn her face. ‘‘I wish they, Wouldn’t 
keep telling us to do! do! do! all the time. Mamma, | Bistre 


idle oat do? I have no money, and I havenjt any 
__|time, and I can’t make as pretty things as the other girls 


do.” “Suppose, my dear,” said her mother, that you 
take everything cheerfully this week, and not think of 
anything hut the happy side of life this whole week.” 
“Well,” said Madge, after a long silence, ‘‘I will try.” 
After three days of trying one of her brothers said, 
‘* Madge, you are not to die, are you?” “‘ Not that 
I know of. Why?” ‘‘’Cause, I wish you’d be cross like 
you usually are, for I believe it would be safer.” Madge 
did not know how cross she was in the habit of being 
until her brother told her that. 


THE BOY WHO COULD SWIM LIKE A DUCK. 


One Saturday Rob and Elsie were playing along the 
bank of a river. One end of a long plank was fastened 
to the bank, and the other reached out over the water, 
where the men stood to dip up water for the horses, “I 
would nearly die laughing if that board would break,” 
said Elsie, when Rob walked out on it. ‘I wouldn’t 
care a fig; I would just. take a little swim and then sit 
in the sun to dry, for I can swim like a duck,” said Rob, 
pompously. And in trying to show Elsie how straight 
he could walk, over he went into the water. Elsie 
screamed, and Rob, with a white, scared face, grasped 
the plank and scrambled outon the bank. “ Is that the 
way ducks swim?” asked Elsie, wiping the tears from 
her face. Rob was a sorry-looking object, with the 
water streaming from his clothes, his hair hanging like 
strings, and his teeth chattering with cold, Do you 
know of any boys like Rob? 
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THINGS TO TELL PUPILS. 

TELL the pupils about Alaska. The name is derived 
from Al-ay-ck-sa which was given to the mainland by 
the natives. It is composed of an immense peninsula 
with the islands of the Aleutian group, extending west- 
ward in the form of a great horn. Altoo island, the 
point of the United States furthest west, is about 7,500 
miles from the eastern coast of Maine. The Yukon, one 
of the great rivers of the world, is navigable for 1,800 
miles and at some places, 600 or 700 miles inland, 1s 
twenty miles wide. Contrary to popular belief; the 
climate in some parts is quite mild. Sitka has about the 
mean temperature of Newport, R.[. This warmth is 
caused by the Japanese current that flows pust the 
coast, The interior and northern portions are very cold. 
The industries are hunting, fishing, and mining. The 
Prybiloff group of islands, the principal ones of which 
are St. Paul, thirteen miles by four, and 8t. George, ten 
miles by four, furnish four-fifths of all the sealskins used 
in the markets of the world. Other fur animalsin Alaska 
are the sea-otter, land-otter, martin, fox, wolf,etc. In this 
region 192 different classes of birds have been found. It 
is the great breeding place for many species that go 
south in winter. The cedar, white spruce, pine, and 
other forests growing there, would furnish this contin- 
ent with timber for half a century. The mountains 
and valleys are rich in gold, iron, and copper, while the 
rivers swarm with salmon and other fish. People no 
longer wonder why Mr. Seward purchased this Arctic 
territory. 


In telling the pupils about the various colors be pre- 
pared to exhibit every one of them at the beginning ; 
otherwise you will make a decided failure. 

Tell them about cochineal; that it comes from an 
insect; that it furnishes the gorgeous carmine, the crim- 
son, scarlet, carmine, and the purple lakes. The cuttle- 
fish gives the sepia. It is the inky finid which the fish 
discharges in order to render the water opaque when 
attacked. Indian yellow comes from the camel. Ivory 
chips produce the ivory black and the bone black. The 
exquisite Prussian blue is made by fusing horses’ hoofs 
and other refuse animal matter with impure potassium 
carbonate. This color was discovered accidently. Vari- 
ous lakes are derived from roots, barks,and gums. Blue 
black comes from the charcoal of the vine stalk. Lamp 
black is soot from certain resinous substances. Turkey 
red is made from the madder plant, which grows in Hin- 
doostan. The yellow sap of a tree of Siam produces 
gamboge; the natives catch the sap in cocoanut shells. 
Raw sienna is the natural earth from the neighborhood 
of Sienna, Italy. Raw umber is also an earth found 


near Umbria and burned. India ink is made from 
burned camphor, The Chinese are the only manufac- 
turers of this ink, and they will not reveal the secret of 
its manufacture. Mastic is made from the gum of thé 
mastic tree, which grows in the Grecian 

Bistre is the soot of wood ashes. Very little real ultra- 











marine ig found in the market. It is obtained from the 
precious lapis-lazuli, and commands a fabulous price. 
Chinese white is zinc, scarlet is iodide of mercury, and 
native vermilion is from the quicksilver ore called cin- 
nabar. 

Lorp Hows.—George Augustus Howe, eldest son of 
Viscount Howe, was born 1724, and killed at Ticon- 
deroga, July 8, 1758. He landed under Abercrombie at 
the outlet of Lake Geerge; coming suddenly upon a 
French force, he fell in the ensuing skirmish, and it has 
been generally supposed that his body was carried to 
Albany with the retreating army, and buried in Old St. 
Peter's church in that city. On October 8, 1889, Peter 
Dushane, a workman, was digging a trench alongside 
the road in the village of Ticonderoga, and when about 
four feet deep he came upon a piece of decayed board. 
He wondered how that piece of wood happened there, 
but kept.on digging, and in a moment more his pick 
struck a large stone, which he lifted and threw out. 
Close by this stone he found another stone, part of 
which was graphite. This excited the workman’s curi- 
osity very much, as the ground for rods around was free 
from stones. Careful search disclosed the remains of a 
human body and acoffin. The bones were very old, and 
crumbled like chalk, and the wood was so rotton that it 
came to pieces unker slight pressure. The stones laid 
beside the fence for two days without receiving atten- 
tion, but Dushane began to wonder how that graphite 
stone got there, and if. the first one he found was also 

hite. Examination showed it to be boulder shape, 

very hard dark-blue limestone. There seemed to be 
some inscription on it, and as ‘he could not read or 
write, he took it to the office of the town clerk, where it 
was carefully washed and examined. 

The follc wing-inscription in capital letters, picked into 
the hard surface apparently with a bayonet, was 
revealed. 

MEM OF 

LO HOWE 

KILLED 

TROUT 

BROOK 
This discovery will awaken interest and discussion here 
and abroad. All the relics are at the town clerk’s office 
at Ticonderoga, subject to inspection, and it is believed 
by those who have given the matter careful examina- 
tion, that the find is really the grave and remains of 
Lord Howe. 

Mr. John A. Walker, general manager of the Dixon 
Pencil Company, has made a personal examination, and 
furnished us with the above data. 





PATCHES. 





Little girl Goldie, looking up 

Into the depths of the great blue ‘‘ cup.” 
Watches the cloudilets drifting by, 

Here one, and there one, and all so high. 


Time goes on for a little while ; 

Sudden she turns with a sunny smile : 

** Auntie, Auntie, do you know why 
There are all those patches on the sky ?” 


“They are clouds, my dear.” But our Goldie wise, 
With the red, red cheeks, and the blue, blue eyes, 
Shakes her yellow curls with a laugh of glee 
“Why, Auntie, you're ’staken as you can be 


Those are the patches the angels sew 
Over the holes in the sky, you know, 
Where God cuts out the bits of blue 
To putin a little girl’s eyes for you!” 





MISS LILLYWHITE’S PARTY. 
“ May I go to Miss Lillywhite’s party?” 
But grandmamma shook her head : 
“* When the birds go to rest, 
[think itis best 
For mine to go too,’ she said. 
“ Can’tI go to Miss Lillywhite’s party ?” 
Still grandmamma shook her head : 
** Dear child, tell me how, 
You're half-asleep now ; 
Don’t askesuch a thing,” she said. 
Then that little.one’s laughter grew hearty 
“Why, granny,” she said. 
** Going to Miss Lillywhite’s party 
Means going to bed!” 
—St. NICHOLAS. 
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CURRENS TOPICS. CORRESPONDENCE. _|picures were brought vcohoo! by tie paps, "These, en 


pictures were brought to school by the pupils. These, and 
what pictures I had myself, were placed on the bare walls 

Under this head will be found a summary of important events, SPECIMEN CASE. 
of discovery, of invention; quite a survey of the world—es- To the of Tux ScnooL J ie 


of the scheol-room. Our room has since been termed, by 
visitors, “‘an art gallery.” It has helped to make a pleas- 
pecially the civilized world. See also narrow columns. 
The following is a description of a cheap specimen case 
that I use in my school. Take 3 inch battens dressed on 


ant home. 
Again, I try to be attractive myself. I try to be pleas. 

ant at all times. How can a school (I ask myself) be an 
one side. (34 inch thick.) Have a carpenter plow off one jattractive place for children when the teacher wears a 
edge { inch wide, the depth equal to the thickness of aj continual frown ? 
light of glass. Cut two strips 1544 inches long and two 20%] I purchased quite a number of books that bearon the 
inches long; plane one of the narrow strips down as deep |regular school studies to supplement the regular work. 
as the groove was cut. Nail together the long strips over-| Much interest is feltin them. I have, besides, ‘‘ School 
lapping the groove inside. Nail 0: %-inch ceiling for a] Aids” to keep the little fingers busy. if their needs are 
bottom. Take % round or O. G. molding cut on a mitre 15 | supplied school will be an attractive place for them. 
by 19 and nail around the top. Now slip a 16x20 light of A. D. BETNER. 
glass under the molding where the strip was planed down. 
Paper theJbottom, paint to suit, and you will have a nice 
case costing not to exceed 50 cents. 

Start one, fellow teacher, and it will surprise you how 
much interest will gather round that case. Put in leaves, 
bugs, insects, etc., arrange correctly on a scientific basis, 
I preach and teach continually that every business, pro- 
fessional, or laboring man or woman, or housewife, should 
have something to change on, some branch of research as 
zoology, geology, political economy, etc., to compel leisure 
time, leisure from business cares and perplexities. 

£idorado, Iowa. H. 8S. EDwARbDs. 





























































































































































SUFFRAGE IN BRAZIL.—The republic of Brazil has issued 
a decree establishing universal suffrage throughout the 
nation. Tell what you know of Brazil. (See JouRNAL of 
Noy. 23.) Define suffrage. Whoare excluded from voting 
in the United States ? 





NEWS FROM STANLEY.—Stanley has arrived at Mpwap 
and his route from this point to the Zanzibar coast is toler- 
ably easy and secure. During his trip he discovered an 
extension of Lake Nyassa. Locate this lake and the places 


mentioned here. PRIVATE SCHOOLS STILL NEEDED. 


To the Editors of ‘Tax ScHOOL JOURNAL: 


In a recent issue of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, the need of 
the private school was briefly discussed. One most 
jmportant reason for them was omitted. It is that in the 
private school, more attention can be paid to the individ 
ual pupil, and he can be advanced much more rapidly 
than i. the public school. My attention was forcibly 
called to this by a professional gentleman, who has a 
large family, but who has educated them all in private 
schools. About a year ago, I asked him his reason for 
doing this, and he replied, “‘ Although a poor man, I can- 
not afford to send my children to the public schools. I 
save two years of time by sending my children to private 
schools. They are earning their own living that much 
sooner, and altogether, we find we save money by avoid 
ing the public school.” 

I am inclined to think this view is correct. I know a 
young man, never in a public school, in his eighteenth 
year, asophomore in the classical course of a first class 
academy. He was never in school until his thirteenth year. 
A young girl, never ina public school but three weeks, 
will be fully prepared for classical course in college at less 
than fourteen; a boy, for some college at thirteen. (Some 
of these may be exceptional cases, 1 admit.) A friend, 
sent a daughter to the public schools for two years, and 
believed absolutely no progress was made. Instruction at 
home resulted in very fair progress. I have in my posses- 
sion, at the present time, a considerable number of records, 
where children doing no good work in the classes of the 
public school, removed and instructed at home, made 
rapid progress. Some of these records are very remark - 
able. So much so, that I believe parents by teaching the 
children at home during the earliest years, and then send- 
ing to the private school, can really save two years of the 
child’s time. 

I recently heard a clergyman from one of our large 
cities examine the children in a family, on geography. 
These children had ,been instructed for some four weeks 
by their mother, by means ofa globe. After a while, the 
gentleman exclaimed, ‘“‘ You children know more geogra- 
phy, than my daughter who has been in the city schools 
for fwe years. 

As a rule, I think the teachers in the private schools, are 
of maturer years, and of wider scholarship. I do think i! 
isan objection, to be urged against our public schools, 
that so often the teachers are inexperienced and of a nar- 
row scholarship. I admit the exceptions, and deplore the 
rule. Especially in our county districts do we suffer from 
the young, imexperienced, wndeveloped teacher. In 
Pennsylvania, twenty years ago, it was the rule, for 
young men and women in county districts to attend the 
public schools until twenty-one years of age, or even later, 
but now, one can rarely find a boy or girl in school after 
fourteen, and many leave at even an earlier age. I attri- 
bute this largely to the immature teacher, and in this 
state, at least, we need a law limiting the minimum age of 
our teachers. I think the law is needed in other states, 
also. Especially should this law apply to the graduates of 
our state schools, which should set an example in right 
doing in this direction. 

I will conclude with a quotation from an address of Prof. 
Francis Wayland, of Yale University, delivered the past 
summer : 

“The public school is a fetich which no one has dared 
look into, I am not sure that the state has anything to do 
with more than the elementary branches. There was 4 
vacancy in a New England post office, with $300 salary. 
There were seventy candidates, a majority of whom were 
graduates of the high school. They were required to 
write a few English sentences ; and if they had been grad- 
uates of the town pump, they could not have done worse. 
Their fathers were masons, carpenters, blacksmiths ; they 
had been educated out of their fathers’ business and were 
fitted for no other.” 

The quotation is reproduced from memory. 


ARTIFICIAL SILK.—Count Cardonnet has discovered a 
process by which a fabric may be produced similar to that 
made from the product of the silk-worm. Its cost is only 
one-third that of silk. What effect will this have on the 
silk manufacture ? 





THE NICARAGUA CANAL.—The first sod of the Nicaragua 
canal was formally opened at San Juan recently. Work 
was actually begun in June last, but owing to trouble 
between Nicaragua and Costa Riea the formal opening 
was postponed. Why is this canal to be built? What 
was the Panama canal scheme ? 





WRITING COMPOSITIONS. 
To the Editors of THe SCHOOL JOURNAL: 

T find in the JoURNAL of Oct. 19, ‘‘ It is a waste of time to 
make pupils write compositions.’”’ Does the author intend 
to banish the exercise altogether? If so, I would like to 
knew the reason. Perhaps he means that it is a waste of 
time to compel pupils to “‘ grind out’’ compositions. If so, 
Iagree with him. Let me give my method of conducting 
this exercise—not expecting to say anything new, however. 
I suppose there are many who will say they find no time, 
but I say everything that awakens thought and interests 
the pupil is legitimate. I find it a great means of educat- 
ing the pupil. First, I read stories for reproduction ; they 
are given to me orally and in writing. It is wonderful 
how they Jove to write out these stories in their own lan- 
guage, and how well they doit! And it is wonderful how 
much it educates them—they enlarge their vocabularies, 
they get something to think of, and they get readiness of 
expression. (The younger pupils reproduce these stories 
on slates; the advanced pupils on paper.) Sometimes I 
sketch out the outlines for the younger pupils, as ‘“‘ Rover,” 
“ basket,” ‘‘ very happy,”’ etc. 

Some of the best things for the advanced pupils is found 





BENNINGTON BATTLE MONUMENT.—The capstone of the 
Bennington battle monument was laid. The monument 
stands 310 feet high, and is surmounted by a ball of gun 
metal and a ten-pointed star, in all 380 feet. It commem- 
orates the victory won by Gen. Stark. Describe the bat 
tle. 





TREATY WITH JAPAN.—Japan papers are discussing the 
proposed revision of the treaty with the United States. 
What is a treaty? How are treaties made? How large is 
Japan ? What is the capital city ? 





SPAIN’s TARIFF.—The Spanish government is discussing 
a bill to reduce the tariff in Cuba and Porto Rico, The 
idea is to enconrage the trade of the Spanish-American 
possessions with Europe. Whatisatariff_? What effect 
has it on trade ? 





BRITISH CAPITAL IN AMERICA.—The flow of English 
capital into America continues. Within a few days a 
London syndicate has bought eight large grain elevators 
in Chicago. For what are elevators used ? Which are the 
chief wheat raising states ? 


Big yprings, South Dakota. A. L. RONELL. 





ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOLS. 
To the Editors of Tuk ScHooL JOURNAL: 


On page 228 of the JOURNAL Uct. 26, ’89, there is a state- 
ment which is so unfair to the spirit and administration of 
our schools, that it should not be passed unchallenged, 
viz. : ‘‘ No cases of tardiness exist, because late pupils were 
not admitted,” I have been intimately associated with the 
public schools of this city, for several years. This school 
may fairly be considered a typical one of those located in 
the most densely settled quarters of the city. Its annual 
enrollment is from 1600 to 1750 pupils. Its district covers 
twenty-six city blocks (400 ft. x 400 ft). For the year end- 
ing, June ’87, its principal reported 216 cases or tardiness ; 
June ’88, 168; June ’89, 229 cases. I have never heard of a 
teacher sending a child home from this, or any other 
school in the city, because he was tardy. Nor huve I ever 
heard of a teacher marking a child absent a half-day in 
order to keep her quarterly report clear of tardy marks. [ 
feel very sure I should have heard of it if it were at all 
prevalent, soas to justify the statement of the gentleman 
who made the “ visit of investigation,” for such things are 
in one respect like murder; they “ will out.” I have, 
moreover, been led to investigate the matter, because some 
time ago I met with some truancy cases, whose parents 
reported that the children had came Jate and could not 
“get in.” When faced with the facts and the known con- 
ditions of school attendance, the children confessed they 
had made an excuse of it. Fearing, however, that in their 
zeal to break up habits of tardiness teachers might have 
used language to justify such conduct, I made, and con- 
tinue to make careful inquiry. 

Jefferson School, St. Louis, Mo. Jno. 8. CoLLIns. 


EMIGRATING TO ARGENTINE REPUBLIC.—About 800,000 
people have left Spain in six months for Buenos Ayres. 
They are attracted by dazzling stories of ‘streets paved 
with silver, and golden apples growing on every bush.” 
When they get there most of them have to settle down to 
tilling the soil. What American countries did the Span- 
iards settle ? 

MoRMONISM.—Some “ apostate”? Mormons applied for 
citizenship at Salt Lake City. Objection was made to this 
on account of their oath, and in investigating the matter 
some startling facts were brought out. It was found out 
that there were, or had been, three organized bands of 
murderers. This will not help Utah’s chances of admis- 
sion as a state.’ Who founded Mormonism ? 





ANTI-SLAVERY CONFERENCE.—The Anti-slavery confer- 
ence met in Brussels. Cable dispatches were sent to 
Henry M. Stanley and Emin Pasha, asking them to tele- 
graph an account of their experience with slaves and 
slave dealers in the interior of Africa. Explain what is 
meant by the slave trade. What coantries have abolished 

avery within recent years ? 


DEATH OF AN EX-MINISTER.—Geo. H. Pendleton, ex-min- 
ister to Germany, died in Brussels. He ran for vice-presi- 
dent when McClellan ran for president in 1964, and was 
the author of the civil service law. What is civil service 
reform ? 





CUBA AND THE UNITED STATES.—It is thought in Cuba 
that the United States seeks to isolate that island by shut- 
ting our ports to Cuban products, so as to make Spain 
abandon the island. Annexation to the United States 
would then be the only course to pursue. Describe Cuba. 


MAKING THE SCHOOL-ROOM ATTRACTIVE. 
To the Editors of Tux SoHOOL JOURNAL: 





Mine is a coun hool. Two ths U 5 G. G. GROFF, Pres. 
What are the principal cities ? ry try -e- -~ ae ago when ~ Bucknell University , Acting 
nga No maps or charts were to be seen. , with 
CoRN FOR FuEL.—The farmers of Kansas are burning| After teaching a few days I told the pupils I had been een ol ee ne ey reatrated in 
corn for fuel, finding it cheaper than coal. Corn is sold on| thinking that, as the school-room was to be our home for |e finest, manner in, the pumber, These spirit 


which max 
the farm at 20 cents per bushel, while the average price of 80 to * American Heroes,” “ Amer - 
coal delivered at the farm ranges, from 21 to 23.cents per ae of “Other lene ee ee re a 
bushel, Why is corn cheaper than coal there ? ” in the most way.* 


would put pictures on the walls or not, Nearly all were 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


THE TEACHING OF TEMPERANCE. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union early saw 
the importance of well-graded text books, to present the 
effects of alcohol and narcotics on the human body, 
Then again teachers were without any preparation in 
this branch of human knowledge. The department of 
scientific instruction in schools and colleges of the 
w. C. T. U., have decided after very much deliberation 
and careful examination, to recommend the following 
list of books : 





FIRST THREE YEARS. 

Child’s Health Primer, * (or) The House I Live In (Revised), + 
(or) No. 1 of The Union Series, + (or) Health for Little Folks, § (in 
_— FOURTH YEAR GRADE. 

Child's Health Primer, * (or) The House I Live In (Revised) ¢ (or) 
No. 1 of the Union Series, + (or) Health For Little Folks. § 

FIFTH YEAR GRADE. 


Hygiene for Young People, * (or) Youth’s Temperance Manual, 
+ (or) No. 2 of the Union Series,+ (or) Lessons in Hygiene: a 
Revised Edition of How We Live, § (01) A Healthy Body (Second 
Edition.) 7 

SIXTH YEAR GRADE. 

Hygiene for Young People, * (or) Youth’s Temperance Manual, 
+ (or) No. 2 of the Union Series, ¢ (or) Lessons in Hygiene; a 
Revised Edition of How We Live, § (or) A Healthy Body (Second 
Raition.) T 

SEVENTH YEAR GRADE. 

Hygiene for Young People, * (or) Youth's Temperance Manual, 
+(or) No. 2 of the Union Series, + (or) Lessons in Hygiene; a 
Revised Edition of How We Live, § (or) A Healthy Body (Second 
Edition). 7 

EIGHTH YEAR GRADE—(GRAMMAR SCHOOL.) 

Hygiene for Young People, * (or) Youth’s Temperance Manual, 
+(or) No. 8 of the Union Series, + (or) Lessons in Hygiene: a 
Revised Edition of How We Live, § (or) A Healthy Body (Second 
Edition.) 7 

NINTH YEAR GRADE—(HIGH SCHOOL YEAR.) 

Steele's Hygienic Physiology, * (or) The Eclectic Guide to 
Health, + (or) Revised edition of “ Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Hygiene,” by Roger 8. Tracy, M.D. § (or) “ The Human Body,” 
(authorized edition), by H. Newell Martin, M.D. # (in press.) 

The instruction for the first three years is to be oral ; 
after that these books are to be used three times a week 
as text-books. Examinations and reviews will be as in 
any other study. 

There are six series of publications that give scientific 
instruction on the effect of alcohol and narcotics ; the 
jaws of many states compel instruction to be given. 


*A.8. Barnes & Co., 111 William street, New York City. 

+ Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

tIvison, Blakeman & Co., 753, 755 Broadway, New York City. 
§D. Appleton & Co., 1-5 Bond street, New York City. 

i Henry Holt & Co., 20 West 23d street, New York City. 

4 John C. Buckbee & Co., Chicago, Lil. 
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CENTRAL OHIO TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 





An unusually instructive meeting was that of the 
ussociation of the teachers of Central Ohio held at 
Columbus, Nov. 9 and 10. Friday forenoon was spent in 
visiting the city schools—twenty-four buildings in all. 
The music was by a choir of fifty voices in charge of 
Prof. Lott. Supt. Major, of Hillsborough, delivered his 
inaugural address on ‘‘ Man and Woman in the Public 
School:” He thought man, poor felléw, would be com- 
pelled to emigrate. 

A fine paper was read by Prof. F. J. Hoffhines, of the 
Columbus high school, on ‘‘ How we give a Boy a Busi- 
ness Education.” Prof. Lyman, principal of the Troy 
high school, followed on ‘‘Our Method of Teaching 
Mathematics in the High School.” He said memorizing 
demonstrations was to be condemned. Much original 
work should be done—it 1s a powerful stimulant. Be- 
fore any method will be a success the teacher must 
make it his own. 

Supt. Watkins, of Pataskala, gave some valuable 
short rules for reaching results in arithmetic, illustrating 
by blackboard. 

In the evening Prof. Kirkwood, Ph.D., LL.D., of 
Wooster University delivered an able address on ‘‘ The 
true Object of Public Schools.” )For this address see 
JOURNAL of lastweek.) 

On Saturday morning after the transaction of business 
and the election of officers, Mrs, W. G. Williams, of 
Delaware, read an interesting paper on ‘“‘ Value of 
Literature in School Training.” A part of the morning 
was devoted to ten-minute speeches on ‘‘ The Need of a 
State Normal School” and a committee appointed who 
drew up the following resolution: *‘ The committee 
recommend that the Central Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 
tion appoint a committee of five, of which the state 
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school commissioner is chairman, to pray the legislature 
of the: of Ohio, to take measures for the founding 
of adequate state normal school.” The fol- 
lowing committee was appointed : Dr. John Hancock ; 
E. 8. Cox, Chillicothe ; Major U. 8. White, Dayton ; 
Prof. Schawan, Miss Sutherland, and J. C. Hanna, of 
Columbus. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, A. N. Ozias, Columbus; vice presi- 
dents, Lillian Robb, of Troy, and Mary E. Wilgars, 
Xenia; secretary, Wm. McK. Varree, Urbana ; assist- 
ant secretary, Carrie Breene, Dayton. 

Groraia HopPLey. 





CENTRAL TEXAS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Within the vast territory of Texas there are 10,000 
teachers. They are progressive and are rapidly raising 


associations in different parts of the state. A meeting 
of the Central Texas Teachers’ Association convened at 
Mexia, Oct. 26. The first question discussed was, 
‘* What are the Prominent Causes of Failure in Teach- 
ing?” These points were made: (1) A lack of fitness for 
the work on the part of teachers ; (2) Deficient prepara- 
tion in scholarship, lack of professional training ; (8) 
Attempting to do too much ;(4) Failing to be honest with 
pupils ; (5) A lack of grit, grip, and gumption. Supt. 
Sutton, cf Houston, Supt. Payne, of Calvert, Prin. 
Gladden, of Mexia, and others presented the above sub- 
ject. 

The next subject, ‘‘‘ Watchman tell us of the Night, 
What its Signs of Promise are,” was presented by Supt. 
Sutton. He thought these were very favorable indica- 
tions: (1) Teachers are beginning to study mind ; (2) to 
investigate pedagogy; and (8) a charitable spirit is being 
developed. 

“‘ Should a Pupil be Allowed to take a Full Course of 
Study and Music at the Same Time?” was discussed by 
Supt. Cousins, of Mexia. He thought that pupils 
should be allowed time intervening between recitations 
for music, where so desired by parents ; so thought ex.- 
Supt. Rogers. Supt. Sutton thought music ranked with 
painting and other coveted arts, and was not in favor 
of allowing pupils to pursue them during school hours. 

Houston, Texas. W. W. Baryerr. 





THE annual meeting of the New Hampshire teachers was 
held November 8 and 9, at Concord. Gov. Goodell made 
the opening address. State Supt. Patterson 
“ What the public has a right to expect from the sch 
as hia subject. He called special attention to the fact that 
boys now leave the schools at fifteen years, when formerly 
they staid until twenty-one, a fact that is becoming appar- 
ent all over the country. He believed in improvement in 
educational methods ; if manual training meant teaching 
a trade, this certainly was no time for it. It was certain 
that better manners ought to be taught. Chas. F. King, 
of Boston, gave a valuable address on “ Geography.” im 
would have the text-book used as an aid; ideas sho 
come before signs in this as in all other studies. The lec. 
ture was well illustrated. Prof. Colby read a paper on the 
“Study of the History of New Hampshire.” He gave 
suggestions for teaching history; there must be a reality 
in it ; the text-books as yet are not written; the teacher 
must collect the materials. 

“The Troublesome Boy” was the subject discussed by 
W. 8S. Parker, of Boston. The boy must be made enthusi- 
astic; he must be respected ; be treated in a reasonable 
manner ; fee] that he is on his honor ; never be nagged. 

+ aan mee at cadet Un Reading ”’ was pre- 

sented by E. H. Davis, of Chelsea. The attempt to enlarge 
the vocabulary is first in order. Insist on the pupil 
getting the ideas before he attempts wo give them. To read 
for tne child to imitate is always bad. 

‘Other papers were read and discussed: ‘‘ Common 
Errors in Teaching Mathematics,” by Supt. D. 8. Wil- 
liams, of Nashua; Miss E. E. Wiggin, of Exeter, 


on “Preparation for Map Drawing;” C. E. Meleney, 
“ Early School Training.” 

C. H. Morss, of Portsmouth, was elected president for 
the ensuing year. 





THE Connecticut Valley Art and Industrial Teachers’ 
Association held its annual meeting, November 16, at 
the Hillhouse high school, New Haven, Conn. “Knife 
Work for the School-Room,” was presented by George 
B. ‘Kilbon, principal manual training school, Spring- 
field, Mass. ; ‘‘ What the Average Teacher Can Do With 
Manual Training?” by George F. Weston, principal 
Elmwood grammar school, Providence, R. I.: “The 
Relation of Drawing to Elementary Science Teaching,” 
by Arthur B. Morrill, principal state normal school, 





Willimantic, Ct. There was an exhibit of drawings 
from the Springfield public schools. 

This association is for persons interested in the relation 
of the kindergarten, drawing, manual training and 
elementary science to general school work. 8. P. Davis, 
910 Windsor avenue, Hartford, Ct., was re-elected presi- 
dent. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 





A series of eight lectures will be given at Hardman 
Hall by Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Russell, November, 29, 
December 6, 10, and 18, January 8, 15, and 22. Begin- 
ning with a talk on Delsarte, the series continues with 
(2) Gesture, (3) Art study, and art criticism, (4) Grace 
and how to get it, (5) Color and house decoration, (6) 
Dress, (7) Expression in oratory, acting, painting, and 
sculpture. 


THE mayor’s appointments to the board of education 
did not include, as we noted last week, the name of Miss 
Grace Dodge. The fact that Miss Dodge is amply quali- 
fied for the post, that she is filled with earnestness and 
would not consider the position as an ornamental one, 
has led many to hope that she would continue to hold 
the position. But in such a place as New York political 
considerations have tremendous weight. Mayor Grant 
felt he would make more enemies than friends by re- 
appointing her. It isnot necessary to state all the infiu- 
ence that led him to put another woman in her place’ 
It was an adroit shifting of the difficulty to appoint an- 
other woman, thus to forestall the criticism that he is 
opposed to the appointment of women to this office. It 
proves that women who hold political offices must fee; 
the effects of political winds and currents. 

Miss Dodge retires from the office she has held for 
three years with a well-earned reputation for earnest- 
ness, and efficiency ; it is not to be deubted that she will 
re-appear again in the board of education at a later date, 
for ‘things are moving” in this city. 


THE University and School Extension propose to give 
three public dinners in New York City during the com- 
ing winter, at which the presidents of Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, and Columbia will be present. The United 
States Commissioner of Education is expected to be pre- 
sent and give an address, and promote the work charac- 
terized by him asextremely important. The first dinner 
will be given Saturday evening, December 7, at Clark’s, 
at which Hon. Seth Low, president-elect of Columbia 


»| College will preside, and President Eliot of Harvard Uni- 


versity will give the principal address. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 





CALIFORNIA, first week in Janua: Prof. Lra More, 
Los Angeles, president; Miss M: a Lee Angeles Es Folsom 8t.. 


ILLINO: Lay . 3.2, Sprin eld .— Peabody, Cham- 
ent, ‘jackson ville, spretary. 
INDIAN om Indiana —J. A, Zell ve Pe tte, 
i ,—-t 26, In polis. ar, yette, presi- 


Seta: Bad Dec. 31 ry 1-8, Des Moines,— Miss Lottie E. Granger, 
Clarinda, president. 


KAnsAs, Dec. 25-27, To... N. Wilkinson, Emporia, presi- 
dent; J. W. Ferguson, Kansas City, secretary. 


Dec. Bangor.—George C. Purington, Farmington, 
prouklonts W. Ra ye secretary. 
 neeing Dec. 25-28, Lansing.—L. R. Fiske, Albion, president ; 
SS Se M. Slawson, Coldwater, secretary. 7 . 


Jan. 1-8, 8t. Paul.—H. Judson, University of 
innesota, M president ; W. teen ‘Willmar, secre- 
—E. D. amt H 8 
cwblinauserepr, Deo, 26-29 eet Olly Springs, 
Mussouns, Moberiz, and Warrensburg.— 8. 5. Laws, 
; Se , Secretary. 


New Hampsnree, Nov. 8-9, Concord. —L. 8. Hasti Clare- 
mont, president ; Isaac v. alker, Pembroke, secretary. _ 


New Junsey, Dec. 26-28, Trenton, N. J.—A. B. Guilford, Jersey 
Qty, ens Se J. W. Kennedy, Newark, secretary. 
N March 25-27. —on- E. Bessey, Lincoln, president ; 


Souts Da«ora, Dec. 26-28, Yankton. 
8. E. Nepraska, Nov. 28-30, Nebraska City. 
WasHINGTON, Jan. 1-2, Eliensburgh.—J. H. Morgan, president. 





- ALL communications relating to the editorial depart- 
ment of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL should be addressed to 
“ Editor of Taz ScHOOL JOURNAL.” All relating to the 
business department to E. L. Kellogg & Co. Do not 
mix business and editorials together, if you have busi- 
ness to write about, and also questions, criticisms, or 
what not. 


parila wil give trengen to the system! and expel ol pease Ieee 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW "ahs aaa oe 


STUDIES IN PEDAGOGY. By Thomas 

D.D. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. 80 ‘Brom a Bee 

355 pp. $1.75. 

This volume from the pen of OE: Morgan is the out- 
pee of many years devoted to teac , and the inves- 

pt ee of educational philosophy. The author conceives | ' 

education as nothing less — 74 the gompiene develop- 

ment of the human soul ae the f disciplinary 
studies. Special stress is 
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subject title occurs in thern or not,—the aim being to indi- 
| cate the precise idea of eg ne A 
topleal inde oa = Tyas Ke ah 
et birth, with 
an, tes of auibers is toljowsd by the list 
the names of books used, the entire J, ern: 
M. | ing a perfeet storehouse of thought and useful 


A GERMAN READER FOR BEGINNERS. DEUTSCHES io 
BUCH FUR ANFANGER. With Notes and Vocab 


By H.C. G. Brandt. Allyn & Bacon. 
Washington Street." ‘418 pp. $1.25. 


The aim oe book is to present interesti reading 
on ag at henge coarse in German Heoonsists o 


fe 


laid upon the teacher’s work as prose uitable for beginners 
senses, the imagination, Phe thinkip devoted to tr ties ine SEG Seth d attractive. "Th r con 
“ e * 
ings, and th “ Train’ > Leese ” is a cha ousehold one in th r 


especially wert 42 of note, as it Sota 1 forth in a most 
manner the author’s idea of the essential work of the 
teacher. Another chapter, “Method in Questi 
sxpoodingly valuable, and discusses_a matter 0 topies 
py in the school-room. Among — prominent i 
“ Training the will, we Oe to Use Books,” 
Man and His Method,’ wg. The Ideal Short onster,’ 43 » 
which is presented an exalted picture of the teacher’s 
sonal ter and attainm , aud the “‘ True 
of a Normal school.” “Advice to Young Reechers, i in 
rie chapters, order the bende, 1% pre A 
nelot nl Suggestions, und under the he er’s - 
of Difficulties—Inde ent Think- 
ing Guitare Chae Citizenship, Character—The Work of the 
*Teacher—The at Sein 
Citizenship—A Professional Spirit—Character 
and A Plen f for the Public Schools. Tonenere ¥ bas find t 
book discussing a well-worn subject in a fres 
manner. It is sound in philosophy, practical in tie eigone: 


oning,’ 


service to the cause of sound teaching. 


THE UNITED STATES: ITs HIsTORY AND CONSTITUTION, 
By Alexander Johnston. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 268 pp. «$1.00. 

This volume, by the late Professor Alexander Johnston, 
was written in the period of his t intellectual vig- 
or, when his power of compact statement was at its heigh 
and when his broad studies in historical fields were bear- 
ing their ripest fruit. The book is besca,Saae for it presents | ©° 
in asin mee volume, of about three hun pages, a lucid, 
o— larly, well-ordered narrative of the history of the | com 

Sates, from the earliest discoveries, down to the 
present time. The eleven chapters, wtich compose the | boo! 


k, discuss, ‘ Price nom va mg "—“ The Struggle for Expan- 
sion,”’—‘‘ The S le for Union,’”’—“ The Si le for 
Independence,’ saat e Struggle for National vern- 
ment,”— The Development of Democracy,”—‘‘ Democ- |} 


racy and Nationality,”—“ Industrial Development and Sec- 
tional Divergence,”—‘‘ Tendencies to Disunion,’”’—‘‘ The 


Civil War,’’—“‘ The Reconstructed Nation.” ‘ollowing 
these subjects is a Bibliography,—a list of the Presidents 
and Vice- dents of the United States, und a full Index. 


Professor Johnston has made this book a masterly state- 
—_ of the constitutional ete ical history of the 
coneer: It is comprehensive adequate, yet wonder- 
clear and compact. Its value is eq y ree ie for 
gene yea reading or for reference, and its handy 
t indispensable for the library. 


A DICTIONARY OF 
can and Foreign 
Ancient Sources. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.. 


UOTATIONS IN PRosE. From Ameri- 

sntnonty ineheding ding Translations from 
Anna L. Ward. New York: 

8 Astor Place. 701 pp. $2.00. 


In collecting these prose quotations, the editor has 
allowed herself a wide rao, The chief place, however, 
is accorded to the stand English authors, but a gener- 


ous amount of space has been ed to American 
writers,—those of continental Europe, and to the ancient 
classics of Greece, Rome, and the Orient. More than six 
thousand extracts are found, including wise thoughts of 


famous bong shrewd sayi apoth opi ns and 

utterences in “lyric pom. bis ae > afer Stee | oe 

eeened tan ight * undred an d Totty-one Tous aoa 
under @ un an one 

there are oneie | bsnived and ight cross 2 refananase. 

This compi is believed te e vow a 


h degree | racy, and in the various say- 

ioe the 0 of abe tent’ has been te consulted. 

book, chapter, and then at the heragrepi and dos vale 
cha) T, and often o asa 

the quotati have been drawn from annorinéd editions 

and De pular tra ranslations. So far as fo passages 

are grouped according to the Siete w whe 


Growth—' wn 


ind this ! 
tions, vigorous in style, and cannot fail to senaee gona good |, Co 


The 
so that the 


ble material has been strictl graded, so 
aie be ready for its use. Tt has also carefully 
? is | Selected as’ to vocab and style. — and Hans 


Anderson are introdu with some of their delightful 

fairy stories, of or ae yr tire. ‘The Notes and 

M c tte fenton bee yey: fy a 

ners, an attention m given = 

bea fabjeeh too of ‘too arses tthe | instruction of 

m | ners whi 

excellent, as it ae ont ss Det — 
obtained in common prose ; storical 

sketches Fred including a very Keunditing — of the 

em) 

esting and va 
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Rabie reader for beginners in German. 





THR STRUGGLE FOR IMMORTALITY, 


By Elizabeth Stuart 
ea a and New York: Ho 


aghton, Mifflin & 


Prnte oe of these ave are reprinted from the North 

n Review and ‘ The Forum There are seven in 

ae ied re tively: What is Fact? Is God Good? 

veal? The Stragel e for et 

; The Christianity of Christ ; The Psychical Oppor- 

The Psychical War. One may feel that few con- 

ipluaioas of a satu can be Seay sxtives, at through a 

ap rad A investigation of oo problems of life; yet an 

Bndirect ps rods con } hardly 

at since: Rich characterizes this, in common 

— awl the sited ——s later writings. Tt isa rare 

fearless earnestness, with a sensitive 

and re cone i tion ; and to theughtfal minds the 
k will prove a solace and a blessing. 


Mya] ARAL By Victor Hugo. Edited for Schools 7 
Sin iiedes Mad 3 oa Notes, etc. By James Bovelle, B 
Heath & Co. 226 pp. 


“ would pe ae rch impossible to find a more fitting in- 
‘troduction Mo the. on of oe master-pieces of Victor 
| Hugo’s ee aod of 7 tg ge 
|The marvel is, that te should have been written by a 
mehook hay, of of ixtean, which is sr tact, morn thas, t0, tor, 9 
wager, in a fortnig e style is wonde y simple 
clear, and crisp; while the t inciden t= resented |’ 
cannot fail to arouse the interest of a class of p By The 
story is most peculiar,—Bug-J being a poor earth- 
worm who becomes enamored of a star, and finally dies 
- a sy of honor. The eleven chapters which compose 
are full of the eo which accompanies 
ote of f the writings of this celeb: man. The book is 
paper covered, but has excellent ‘Spe and good paper. 


Goop Form Carps. Their Significance and Proper Uses 


as Governed by the Usages of New York Society. By | 4 
the Moyo of “Social Etiqnette of New <= New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Bro. Cloth, 75 cents. 


the is a very neatly ap and attractive little mono- 
graph upon a subject which sctious attention 
among those ambitious to shine in “society.’”’ The sub- 
title is Le poepere | descriptive of the book’s sco; hin and pur- 
Ame Mr by Rae careful ae ee 
the raigodly’ a 
vache a first glance, that th 
structions in the great American card game, 
eards referred to are visiting cards, and the 
apply to we proper use of these bits of paste’ 


THE TEACHERS’ PROFESSION is a néw Gente paper 
issued mon by E, L. Kellogg & Co ew York’ 
and Chicago. Price, 30. cents a year. 

The aim of this journal is to place teaching on a p rofes-| ° 
sional basis. It lays out a course of study and caren ques- 








ae ae 


Ill, The entire book is a very inter-|: 


ail to accrue from the ‘spirit of |. 
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papers) th These questions are the ones prepared 

state department of public ink ion, 
py tne mat have attracted so much attention. A teacher 
ei ae follow the wh ay laid down in this paper. cannot 
‘| but advance. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


LovE.Lt & Co. publish * The Lament of Dives,” a clever tale by 
Walter Besant, and “ Buttons,” and *‘ Booties’ Baby,” stories of 
army life by John Strange Winter, 


A..C.. MoCuure & Co. issue a volume by Mrs. Norton, an 
American lady, on “ In and Around Berlin.” 


MACMILLAN & Co. are shortly to publish the ** Notes on Ameri. 
ican Schools,” which Dr. J. G. Fitch appended to his last annua} 
report as Her Majesty’s inspector of schools. 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons add to their previous announcements 
“The First International Railway and the Early Colonization of 
New England,” a study of the life and writings of John Alfred 
Poor, edited by Laura E, Pour; “ The Sayings of Poor Richard,” 
edited from Franklin by Paul Leicester Ford ; “ The Hammer: A 
Story of the Maccabean Wars in Palestine,’’ by the Rev. Alfred J. 
Church’; and “ Thomas Jefferson’s Views on Public Education,’, 
by John C. Henderson. 


NICHOLAS PAINE GILMAN’s work, “ Profit Sharing between 
Employer and Employee,” now selling in its third thousand, 
received a gold medal from the Paris exposition. 


Lex & SHEPARD announce a very important work, “ The Origin 
and Formation of the Hebrew Scriptures,”’ by Lorenzo Burge. 


The SCRIBNERS have prepared a handsomely illustrated cata- 
logue of holiday books for the young, which they send gratis 
upon application to any address. 

Wurrt & Aten’s “ Aldine” edition of the Arabian jfights 
Entertainments in four volumes, illustrated with 100-full- 
tinted photogravures after designs by Stanley L. Wood, o the 
Titustrated London News, is the annual example of work from the 
old Chiswick press in Chancery Lane. 


RoBEXRTS BROTHERS include among their many important ub- 
lications “The Complete Poetical Works of Sir Edwin Arnold. 

Rove GHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. publish a new volume of poems by 
T. B. Aldrich, entitled, “ Wyndham Towers.” 

D. AppLeTon & Co. have in press a volume on “ James G. Bir. 
ney and the Genesis of the Republican Party.” 


T. Y. CrowEis & Go, will publish immediately “* Viera: ’"Twixt 
the Real and the Ideal,” a novel, by Count Roman I. Zubof, of 
which the scene is laid in England. 


MAGAZINES. 


In the December Century, Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer aptly 
characterizes by: 4 Parisexposition when she it was *‘ a display 
of ideas rather than things. Science and art, not trade, gave this 
exposition character, and determined its success.” Some letters 
written by Wellington to a lady, printed in this number, vlace the 
Iron Duke in a very attractive light. “‘ Nature and People in 
J *Pre Popule is noted for gra wee Seto ton Boos and fine illustrations. 
rv Science for December gives * The Evolu- 
tion Cf oncin a Glass Bottle,” ny Dr Henderson. This is one of the 
best of the series on “Glass Making.” Since the Mongolians are 
coming to our coun’ by hundreds, in spite of the law, sume 
“New Phases of the td ~ de Problem, ” will prove interesting. 
‘Israelite and Indian,” by Col. Mallery, deals with haa similarity 
in the myths and social institutions of the two peoples. 
Dr. Wi a om ewe Merete 's ee ane a summer in 
ay, in he ber Scribner’s, is full of descriptions of 
the quaint customs of oat icturesque > land. Ex-Minister Phelps 
writes of the “ Age of Words,”’ in which he sharply criticises the 
verbose, \vapld fiction of om time. Edgar Mayhew Recon presents 
a charmingly humorous view of the Bahama negro. 


Rares! for December begins a ‘‘ Shakespeare revival” off the 
tage. = seer Wives of Windsor” is illustrated in that 
po eg b Abbey and commented on by Andrew Lang. 
fl — contains six complete stories (all illustrated) by 
E. Wilkins, Sarah e o~ ee M. E. M. 

fnery's Stuart, Thomas Hardy, F. D. Millet. George Wilham 
discusses the subject of ni “Truth Telling in the Ne pers,” 

and in the *“‘ Easy Chair” preaches a sermon on ** Fraternity.” 

In the December Lippincott’s, Julian fa moves his 
theory how novels ought to be written. Henry ae has a 
char ming Soouaaes of the ancient town of A 

pa eamae January 1, next, the Rev. T. Witt Talmage, 

Swill be — one of the editors of The Ladies’ Home Journal 


of Piiladelphia 
Ww. h tells in the December Chostouguan 0 of the “* Humors 
of Ignorance,” citing some ridiculous blunders made b 


intelli- 

gen nt é Deeple ae and even Soe distinguished authors. W.T. Hornaday 
ill it come to pass that some fine morning about the 

eear 1910, we shall wake up and find there is not a animal of 


kind, dommes. than the +) tox, left alive in the United States? 





It ik like it.” Ang bewails the reckless destruction of 
wild Semata te tor their pelts, 
J. Norman ee in the November Nineteenth Century, _—_ 
po 2 ‘history of a star,” presenting the latest theories on the 
n and development of celvstial bodies. 
November Fortnightl y Review has a brilliant critictem of 
Wilkie Collins, by Swinburne 








Fascinating Histories for Young Readers. 





THE HOUSEHOLD HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND ITS PEOPLE. 


FOR YOUNG AMERICANS, By Epwarp EGGLESTON. 


ical Maps and Diagrams, and more than 850 Original Drawings, exhibiting } A_ Story. 
Historical Events, Costumes, Manners and Customs, Arms, Implements, Inven- 
tions, Modes of Travel, etc. Square 8vo, cloth, i $2:50. 


Te poe is illustrated in a novel and striki beget 
page, anc ond seoees Se Seen aa ae eee 
n colors 





tions. Square 12mo, half bound, 6 conte. 
pation tious eiotncan eketatientahe sale ri 





D. APPLETON & CO., naw YORK: 


the covers,and many small maps are inserted ip the text 


A FIRST BOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE LIVES AND DEEDS OF GREAT 
AMERICANS. By Epwarp Eaeteston. With Maps and numerous Illustra- 


. CHENEY. 
at then "Aloote Home in 


Illustrated with 75 Histor- LIL, 
of 


16mo. ' 


ad 
nee. eeararee orn —, 


escapes in 
see Ni ten Ba THEIR tates 





view ot Concord. One 
volute 180 16mo. Uniform with " Little Women.” 


Mission,” 5 op Gat "Our bitte Ann,” Pe Pen.” 
Price, $1.00. 


virewerd THE SPY. 
A Srory ror CHILDREN. By Laity F. 


HOEFT, of “ Sparrow the Tra 
me ee 8 ips A. L, PiyMpron. 16mo. 


KIBBOO GANEY; 

+ fry THE COPPER MOUNTAIN. 

O% Story of Btory ot Travel a nan eee in the Heart 
With 

by F. T. Menasta. lena. 16mo. Cloth. 

A boy in the Soudan. of adventures and hairbreadth 


gi 








SOME HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT: Her Life, 
t — a Journals, 





LULU’S LIBRARY. 


By joumas } M. TT a Volume TH. 16mo. 
Cloth. iw Contains “ Recollections 
of my Childe ” written by Miss Alcott shortly 
before her d 


A rHw MORE VERSES. 


By Susan Coonmper. One volume. iémo. 
Cloth. Price, $1.00. An eatirely new collection 
Pak companion to the first volume, “* Verses by 


JUST SIXTEEN. 
A ow Volume S Shorties. By_Susan Coo- 
“ What K Ray Dia” Te a Estate Connon oir ie 
ete, Price es —- 


GRANDMA’S RHYMES AND 
CHIMES 


For OHItpREN. A Selection of New N 
by the most poe 4 gay = Authors. 


Prloe. $1.50" Cloth, gilt. ot 


TRIP. THE KINGDOM OF COLNS. 
of Jolly, Geos A Tale A ny of All ay r. rk. = 
yo 4to. Liuminated covers, 


With portraits 


“ Miss 
y's 


WESSEL- 
mp.” With 





oth idl Bibeln Mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON. 
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Excellent Books. 


Marble. oa By NaTHANIEL 

Th A WIHORNE, New Hi y Edition. 

Beautifully illustrated with fifty 

reg gee of sculpture, paintings, 

ith portrait. 2 vol., 8vo, gilt 

. With sli covers in the Italian 

style, in cloth box, $6.00 ; full polished 

calf, $12.00; full white vellum, gilt 
top, $12.00, 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast | can 


Table. By OLIVER WENDELL 
Houtmes. Birthday Edition, with 
— title pages. 2 vols., gilt top, 


Wyndham Towers. A Narrative 
Poem of the time’ of Elizabeth. By 
THoMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. Artisti- 
cally bound. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


Betty Leicester. A delightful Story 
for Girls of Fifteen or thereabouts. 
Saran ORNE JEWETT, author of 
rs ven,” “A. White Heron,” 
“Play Days,” etc, $1.25," 
Struggle mm ortabiey. Essays 
4 on some Ie the most important sub- 
jects. By ELizaBeTH STUART PHELPS, 
author of ‘‘The Gates Ajar,” etc. 
$1.25. 


A Rambler’s Lease. A delightful 
outdoor book. By BRADFORD TORREY, 
author of “‘ Birds in the Bush.” $1.25. 


Standish of Standish. An ical 
Novel of the Plymouth Colony and its 
famous Captain. By Jang G. AUSTIN, 
author ® ‘* A Nameless. Nobleman,” 
etc. $1.25 


A Summer in a@.Canon, A delight- 
ful California Story. By Kate Douc- 
Las WIGGIN, author of ** The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol” and “ The Story of 
Patsy.” Illustrated. $1.50. 


The Hermitage and Later Poems. 
By EpwakD ROWLAND SILL, 16mo, 
tastefully bound in parchment paper 
cover, or yeloth, $1.00. 


The Lily Among Thorns, By Wit- 
LIAM E.iior (Grirris,,D.D., author 
of ‘*The Mikado’s Empire,” etc. 16mo, 
$1.25 ; in white cloth, with gilt top, | Omy 0 
$1.50. 


An engaging book, showing the 
literary aud esthetic characteristics | page 
of The Song of Solomon. 


American Religious Leaders. 

I. JONATHAN EpDWarps. By PROF. 

A. V. G. ALLEN, D.D. $1.25. 

Il. WILBUR Fisk. By Pror. GEORGE 

PRENTICE, of Wesleyan Ones 
16mo. $1. 25. 


Emerson’s Essays. First and Second 
series. Popular Edition, in one vol- 
ume, cloth, $1.00.. In Riverside Paper 
Series, 50 cents, 


George Washington. “By HENRY 
CaBoT LODGE. 2 vols. $2.50. 


jamin Franklin, By Joun T. 
ORSE, JR. $1.25. 
N. B.—“ Washi n” and“ Ryenkin®: are the 


atest volumes of American Statesma' 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. By JAMES 
LIOT CABOT. With portrait. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, $3.50; half calf, $6.00. 
Emerson in Concord. By Epwarp 
W. Emerson. With portrait, Crown | We 
8vo, $1.75. - 
or Sir ws Vane. By James 


ith portrait. 8vo, 


James Feohimore Cooper. By LR 
LouNsBURY. . With portrait, $1.25. 
Nata biography of Cooper ever pub- 


The Reconstruction of Euro 
Sketch of the Diplomatic and 


‘itary 
History of Continental Europe 


from 


the to the Fall of the Second 8 


French Empiréy “B LD | Mgr- 
DOCK. With action by JOHN 
re and several Maps. Crown 8vo, 
The New Eldorado. A Stmnier Jour-| P° 
may Oe oy eee M. BaL- 
author of “ Due West, ” «66 Due 

North, aig gout, ** Under the 
Southern » Crown 8vo, 


*,* For 
paid, on seni 


booksellers. mail, post- 
at tors en bm 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.,Boston. 


}1 East Seventeenth Street, New York, 


YOU WILL SEA 


boom — 








The 





Lothrop | Magazines 


’ ARE UNSURPASSED FOR 


|HOME AND SCHOOL READING. 


A HINT TO TEACHERS.—Send for the W: 
and see of wt does not 
work! As@ aes people <4 
Tits fehderer anes trees Meer 
towards a wider culture and a nobie life. ie 
WIDE AWAKE spetae 
“The brightest of the fom 
magazines.”’—Springfield Re publi- aA Merry Year. 
FIVE GREAT SERIALS, 


THAT BOY GID. —-- Rd Wi1114M 0. STODDARD. 
uno reaped; stiees + country boy—his charm- 
THe NEW Semon ry ANDOVER, By 
Hersert D. W. iviniNan school life. 
“THE sONS OF THE VIKINGS.” ante HJAL- 
MAR ~ pene . A right down jolly 
sto modern Norse awe bores 
BON AND BAN, one Cha bow ot the Many 


HARTWELL CA’ 'ATHERWOOD 
SEALED ORDERS. By CHARLES REMINGTON 
Tausor. An amusing adventure story. 
Series of Articles and Stories. 
CONFESSIONS OF AN AMATEUR PHO- 
Febery mn pla pve By ALEXANDER Buack. Six 


thoy rE PERVEA 
North Carohna 


ag oe be Maw, 


GARET SIDNEY. 

TALES dan OLD sceDie. Twelve true stor- 
ies b rat Daan ‘cLEop. 

THE qt D THE way —-. B..4 
JESSIE BENTON 4 ait 

it -l PUK-WUDJIES. L. See 

BUSINESS OPENINGS FOR GIRLS AND 
pa A. WOMEN. A dozen papers by SALLY 

oY 

Twelve more DAIsy-Parry LETTERS. By 
Mrs. Ex-GOVERNOR CLAFLIN. 

TWELVE SCHOOL AND PLAY-GROUND 
TALES. P Modan mi Cash Prizes. 

SHORT STOR 

ILLUSTRATED ARTI LES novelties. 
The Poems, Pictures, and Departments will 

be more inte: 


resting than ever. 
bohee Bfa is $2.40 a year, New Volume 


begins 

(= The Christmas Nuniber enlarged 
16 pages to admit a great Serial of 
Adventure, by GRANT ALLEN, entitled : 
WEDNESDAY THE TENTH: A 


cents. 


For the Younger Young People. 
BABYGAND. ° 


ay eG he RAE 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND W folks be. 


ginning to read for themselves. ovat a hai 
ds of smaller. $1.00 a year. 
THE ‘PANSY, A? ies illustrated aed woncely, pene 


an 
week alan inal ISABELLA M. Sena y) 
and G. R. ALDEN, editors, ; $1.00 a year 


Specimens of the 4 Lolita Ma tbc. 


of Say cae 5 Sous 8 cents in 
tam ps. Of any One, a Scent stamp. 


~H IN \ VAIN | 
orange 


children “et ‘of merit, than foie te 
deed, year! y eubsoriptions to tases 


om remar ees 


8: 
orders early if at @ 

ory Hbseal rates for Peer tieton 4 3 
mon Or more.) Send for ‘or prices, &c. 


THE TARO? BOOKS. 


rote Ce hee 
WORDSWORTH. 





BeLWhe set Was 0, cloth, $3.00; 
rican Soldier, 
other Fairy} 


rifB@adi Bin, ue ade 


, humorous, 


ALDEN 
CLARK. The joa of the Swansea. b <4 to 
* Boy Life in the CU. S Navy.” | $1.50. 


of the sea- 


te sah ata ire 


LOrHnOP's ANN ANNUAL. fine 
colored 








BOSTON. 


Tale of the South Pacific. Price, only’ 20} ©°™ 


A story of Society | 


iat 


CASSELL & COMPANY'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


pr | Hon. W. E. 


MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF, 


JOURNAL OF A YOUNG ARTIST 
**FROM CHILDHOOD TO DEATH.” 





attention of those who read for 
those who read for entertainment only. 


THE SONG OF THE BROOK. 
TENNYSON. 


the 







New 
each volume Dut ina net 


The eek: Ppuiesty ~~ * of the 
i as lasting asthe ik itself—it “ goes 
on ap aT " From the jogen on ihe front cover 


which is as graceful as novel, to the little 
on the back, tt te all in kee with the 
ffacelul flowing of the lines The effect of the 
hic work is such as to make the repro- 


Suledtasenn like original drawings. 


WILD FLOWERS OF THE 
PACIFIC COAST. 


n original Ng peer) sketches drawn from 
Nature EmMA HomMAN THAYER, author of 
“Wild Fiowers of Fey As y¥ coe 
The plates o o' 

the art. boant he erie or dn ete: Ay 
# ilt and — beveled boards, etc., new st 

rice, $7.50. 

“A hook of unusual beauty. Hach plate is 
worthy of enough to pe seen ty! 4 table 
worthy of a place upon any dra -room 

y ofa — ‘study from those who 
cultintee dowee-yainting. 

SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR THE NEW VOLUME OF 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 


mimencing with the issue for December. 35 
cents monthly ; ee) Ls eae x year. The first num- 
= of new volume tain One of the tinest 

vures hitherto issued in the m ne, 
fat + HerKimer's masterpiece, “ Last 
uster.” Send for Prospectus of new volume 

ay. 

gilt general exce lence of the contents of The 

Sod tank is 80 well known and widely 
pictures | apreciated, a it is un to 


unnecessary 
leading features will be continued 
and Paes bend in the new volume. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


104 and 106 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


FOR 1890 WILL CONTAIN : 


SIDNEY, 
A new Serial Novel by 


MARGARET DELAND, 
Author of “ John Ward, Preacher.” 


OVER THE TEACUPS, 


A Series of Papers by 
OLIVER WENDVDELL HOLMES. 


FELICIA, 
A Serial by a New Writer, 
MISS FANNY MURFREE, 
Sister to “ Charles Egbert Craddock.” 


HISTORICAL PAPERS, 
By JOHN FISKE, 
SOME FORGOTTEN 
POLITICAL CELEBRITIES, 


A Series of Papers by 
FRANK GAYLORD COOK. 
Also Stories, Poems, Travel Sketches, 





before Dee. POH.) > 


| Postal Ne 
|sender and 


lay sooner. draft or registered tter, to 


| HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 





4 Park 81., Boston, Mass, 


Se ridanes for 1890 are “a apeietece 


pearl patie tr oh tg ys the | 


PAYSIOLOGY and TEMPERANCE. 


A great majority of the States and Territories 
of the Union now require by law that PH Y¥8I- 
OLOGY AND HYGIENE be taught in the pub- 
He schools, with special to, the 
effects of alcoholic drinks and narcotics on 
the human system. 

To meet the demand of such legislation in its 
most stringent form the undersigned have just 
published 





portrait} THE UNION SERIES OF 


TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGIES 


In three books, embracing 


I. Phystology and Health, No. 1. 
For Primary Classes, 


IL. Physiology and Health, No. 2. 
For Intermediate Classes . 


Ill. Physiology and Health, No. 3. 
For Advanced Classes. 
These books are 
VIGOROUS, RADICAL, and INCISIVE. 
They are officially approved by the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union 
1 ae nave bye 1 ly niunved and wholl 
by M Mary 73 Hunt, the highest 
educational authority of of that organization. 
They are an entirely new series, and are in ne 
sense a revision of any other books 
They fulfill all the requirements of the most 
stringent legislation on the subject of tem- 
perance instruction in the schools. 
The Publishers invite correspondence in refer- 
ence to the introduction of the UNION SERIES. 
*,*®pecial terms for sample copies and 
introductory supplies. 





The impression having obtained in some quar- 
ters that with the publication of the UNION 
SERIES we should discontinue the publication of 
SMITH’S SERIES OF PHYSIOLOGY AND 
HYGIENE, we would say that such could not 
possibly be the case even if we so desired. 


SMITH’S 
SERIES OF PHYSIOLOGIES. 


In two books, embraces 


I. Primer of Physiology. 
For Primary Classes, 


If. Elementary Physiology. 
For Advanced Classes. 


These books are more extensively used than any 
other series. 

They are notably 

CONCISE, SCHOLARLY, and SCIENTIFIC. 

ane have been pocmensenees by various State 

sof Health 

They haye been epereves by numerous State 
Commissions acting under temperance statutes. 

They have been adopted by County Boards 
in over five hundred counties. 

They have been adopted by Board: of Edu- 
eation in over ten thousand cities and towns. 

Their sales during the present year are greater 
than at auy time since their first introduction, 
an ev ol their strong and permanent hold 
upon the educationa) public. 

week a not bearing the indorsement of the 


*,* We shall continue to supply SmITH’S 
Series as heretofore, wherever they are pre- 
ferred, but whenever this or any o _ series 
yt ply ae bd lea 

quote » 
ratte for THe UNION SEBIES. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., Publishers, 


149 Wabash Ave., 758-755 Broadway, 
Chicago. New York. 








NOW READ 


HEIMBURG’ S NOVELS. 


Magdalen. s Fortun 
om. The Majors. ‘Daughter, 
Two ema > - of ore nent. 
Gertrude’s pense eoet a. 


WORTHINGTON ©O., 747 Broadway, N. Y. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 








made | quantities. A list of books 

a MT bly the best ‘selection of 
tage to suit the age of 

the reader, ipo claueified inte sulijecta 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers 





NEW YORK aod CHICAGO, 
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P Charles De'Silver & , No, (G) 1102 
THE PUBLISHERS’. DESK |w Wala Ses, Phila Rees cle 


“We do amiss to pape seven or eight | F 
Any scholar would appreciate for a holi-| years merely scraping together so much | and 
day gift a standard work of reference | miserable o Latte aed’ Grek es ht be 
such as Worcester’s Dictionary, Chambers’ learned otherwise easily and tfully 


Encyclopedia, Lippincott’s Biographical in cule your, 

Dictionary, or Lippincott’s Gazetteer of| Do not fotget—you who @ pure 
the World. These books are all recognized | refreshing . Ths Greet Anne. 
standards; the constant delight of stu-|ican Tea Co., of 38 Vesey ere oar 


dents and literary workers, and their un- yoo A ean os a chance of a 


failing help in time of need. Published | introduce 
by J. B. Lippincott Co., 715.Market street,| Picked from the selec gg oe of 
Philadelphia. China and Ji . sane but the highest 
grade leaf balng ‘used, Handsome new 
The Authorized Series of Physiglogies| Premiums of c lamps, etc., given 


. , away with orders. at once for a 
published by D. Appleton & Co., contain | ta) order to the eld reliable and enjoy a 


three carefully graded books that are at-| cup of good tea. 
tracting attention among teachers gener- 
ally : and more particularly among those} Young women and young teachers wish- 
interested in the clear teaching of facts pees ya 4 renee ee Reng a. 
regarding the effects of alcohol and nar- tu large num > 


vileges afforded by the N oe 
cotics upon the human system. This shave thaboush inctrantie Eng 


series includes, ‘‘ Health for Little Folks,” |is given aha ablest masters, in music, 
for primary, ‘‘ Lessons in Hygiene,” for | fine -elook =e tion, rege 
intermediate, and ‘‘ The Outlines of Anat- physic 

omy, Physiology, and Hygiene,” for ad-|concern 
vanced grades, and is highly recom-|Tourjee, 
mended by the Women’s Christian Tem- | 2. 


perance Union. If you have a cough or cold take Piso’s 


Just the thing for reception days in Cure, one of the best cough medicines, 
schools; Plays, Speakers, Dialogues, Books it ane seonsaa ee B the 
of Games, Sports and Amusements, Char- | taste, and children take it without objec- 


ades, Tableaux, and Pantomimes. A cata- | tion 


logue of these will be sent free on applica- O 
: pein f f all the vexations that worry good 
tion to the DeWitt Publishing House, 33| men, the saddest is this : a detestable pen. 
Rose Street, New York. This truth applies with equal force to 
women, and especially toall teachers. Do 
To make the classics easiest learned and | not be worried, but use Joseph. Gillott’s 
most agreeably, at the same time with — , which took the medal at 
accuracy and discrimination, teachers | th For artistic use in 
wisely adopt the Interlinear Classics of od drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated 





raw pemaouye =o 








best inducements offered to 
their new wee a received, | the best 
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Catarrh Cured 


Catarrh is a very prevalent disease, with dis. 
tressing and offensive symptoms. Hood’s Sar. 
saparilla gives ready relief and speedy cure, as it 
purifies the blood and tones up the whole system, 

“1 suffered with catarrh l5 years. I took Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and now I am not troubled any 
with catarrh, and my general health is much 
better.” I. W. LILLis, Chicago, IL 
tried suffered with, sutecsh six or = rt years; 
of Chemical Apparatus, and Chemically pe one hundred hundred dohars are without benent 
Pure ala Gereapart was . 
Pele MA. ABB Y; Worsester, Masa. 7 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
specialty in manufacture. only by C. L HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


The morality of literature is one of the 100 Doses One Dollar 
great questions of the day. But there is no — 
































uestion whatever about ae morals of a " 7 
man making all possible or his I took Cold, 
family im case of his dea "Beeryehere I took Sick, 
we see the unfailing, ubiguitous ‘** Moral : I TOOK 


Insure in The Travelers 


Every teacher is asking herself, “‘ What 
shall { get for Christmas?” There are 
always so many presents toss, . you know, 
and so little to buy them with after other 
| bills are paid, and it is so hard to make 
the right selection, that one gets heartily 

discouraged.’ But if you send to Milton 
Bos-| Bradle Co., Sp: Mass., one dollar 
for the game is bound to please the 
Bor | tor family. It is simple, scientific, and 
fascinating ; everywhere sold and recom- 
mended. 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


RESULT: 
I take My Meals, 
I take My Rest, 


AND I AM VIGOROUS ENOUGH TO TAKE 
ANYTHING I CAN LAY MY HANDS ON ; 









Don’t lose flesh and grow thin while you fat too, For ott's 
re Gerad sath with that 7 spkable| } samy h Fe cod, i Hd * 
es peat aia remarkable or Limean 

flesh producer ny vt Emulsion of pure ypophosph 


NOT ONLY CURED MY Ineip- 
ne Consumption sur sont 
ME UP, AND IS NOW PUTTING 


FLESH ON MY BONES 


AT THE RATE OF A POUND A DAY. I 
TAKE IT JUST AS EASILY AS I DO MILK.” 
SUCH TESTIMONY fS NOTHING NEW. 
SCOTT'S EMULSION IS DOING WONDERS 
DAILY. TAKE NO OTHER. 


Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites, almost 
as palatable as milk. So disguised that it, 
can be taken, digested, and assimilated by 
the most sensitive stomach, when the 
plain oil cannot be tolerated ; and by the 
combination of the oil with the hypophos- 
phites is much more efficacious. 


BEECHAM PiLLs cure sick headache. 




















TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





SEEKER HEHRERERERREEERREEEREKRREERREEERKREREKREKRESE 


LETTERS 


WORTH MEDITATING ON. 
From W. Edwin Priest, Prof. of History, Washington High School, 





pin ae lg Pay Fe 


pecially to thank yuu for the service have rendered me in securing 
Caney way 0 mast delightful one, and oa sce how Teowld be Dower mited. (Nov. 5, oe 7A 
From G, N, C, at a heh at of Sctences, High Schoo, Reading, Pa—T oan bar Shak 


enough for your encourageme in m 
places aud Lowe the position to you. Hr ncteapeet bs meced neo 
From M, A, Stone Lina, Suh. af Bchecia, Anti, Bld -abedd el eas ete sk ete cele 
time as you did on this first trial, in case I need your help. (Nov. 15, 1889.) 
From Mary M. Rose, Asst. High School, Massillon, Ohio.—Throughout my correspondence with 
? have Siem a pleased with a ae business. courteo' 
pan Ed coy 8 omy mye eee ys Fae (Nov. 6, 1889. —— | ead apetine 
From Geo, 8, Fisher, Supt. of aniseed. Den ~taie ghied eis cadeton ont too 
that much besides commission is due you for placing me here. (Oct. 17, 1880.) 


From I wish 
some rode for your h you had recommended to me the plete to which I am going, to reap 
From T. J, Loar, Supt. of Schools, Phill Kans.—I believe 
Uaioe oer ee h if ipsburg, Kans. your agency is the best in the 
From A. L, Woods, Supt. of Schools, Grafton, N. D.—Miss Eilibtt, elected through Agency 
ee ene ea (Oct. 5, 1889.) > von 
m (aoa aiee ine to inte although I have had experi- 
with several of ” 
queey ee ay fy Oho) hers’ Agencies” in the country, f have found yours to be by 
From J, M. at Las Ani Colo.—Y¥: 
Sennen ee ue ef Schools, mas, ou placed me in the best position 
Wt. peleuah, bask. oy nee Hopkinsville, Ky.—I you for your promptness in 
saseuimonttng Sat teachers, and wish to speak in terms of ‘praise of phys Bsr general high character of your 
From A, H. Knapp, Prin. Florida Academy, Florida, N. Y.—! take this pportunit; thanki 
vou for for your efter in seguring me the most pleasat pine I ever occupied. ope. 14. 1000.) ”" 
From Prof. in State Normal, Indiana, Pa.—! can Ilha lected 
opportunities in not Weel, my name in your Agency before py Ang = (Sept. 5, 1899.) G2. 
From Florence Prin. High School, Austin, Minn.—I thank for RS 
my behalf, Your Agendy is certainly the moat efficient of any with Which T ha ve been connected. 
From F, P, Mats, Reading, Pa.—I had intended to register 
be senadies to to register with other bureaus that ha eo tae Nag Fe og lyse pyr bem 
eee 5 awe been disappointed long phe Ag these ites “Olay Soha” Agemsies of 8 


rrond. 3 Simpkins, Cenerdury, Oe -I have unbounded faith in your efforts f I haven't 
known aman who b: Your Agency but what he held you in highest esteem, a aieatinner nat 


you secured him a 
From Sarah A, Prin, High School, Sharon, Wis.—I am very much with the 
potion ais iaiey trough yout Api aalenphanedmadiims bey freigers lov. 5, 1889.) 
From Laura fton, Ta.— a fidence in the Association, 
From W, M, ‘utztown, EEE bulshe the been highly recommended 
basally sy toh -sacagi the Association. (Nov. 11, 1889.) oo 
From D H. Stlekney, Gust. of Ssede, Ramin, Wye. Twri-Wad tt not bten for your Agency 
a Owe my position to your efforts, for which accest my 


- 


TEACH ERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
ORVILLE Brewer, Manager. 70 and 72 DEARBOEN ST., CHICAGO. 


** SPREE EHEKRHEHEEREKERERHEREERERER EEE E SE 


EADERS will confer a favor . 
PS bag —— ser ey mentioning \the Bomnor JooRNAt ~whett| com- 








a pe es. | gow ANS EXCH 4 Very 
pevior Pro to Senet ag Teachers’ Bureau. 


overs department of instruc. (FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


a igi Vall slag os, fo Colones, Schult Fumie eee, Mu- 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, | Qhureties. Also yon Soe Beemographers 
merican and Foreign Teachers’ pyists Business Firms. 

Address Miss ©, L. WERNER, 


329 Fifth Ave , N. Y. 


23 Union Square, New York. 








=| abeaysTeahars hers Agency | BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Sie Saas ‘for schools, “iad Ba ant Bt. ‘ 2 Rohs, 


Mrs. L. FREEMAN BROCKWAY, cooeearenne eee oe 
28 West 28d St., N. Y. 











Recommends 
nook oper__| MQ. FEE. fei ais 
v rge ness, col vance 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY f but in ———_-S rs with 
r l or stamp. 
A 0, R. E. Avery. 2 West 14th St., New York. 





Panne St 


For larger salari r change oe! location 
address Kan ge, By Co-operative Association, 11 


aoe See ene pad - ye Tl, Orville Brewer, 
aie om (MERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 

TEACHERS WANTED, trecus"st “Cour, 


Established, 1855. 
8 East 147o Srezet, N, Y. 


“|The New York Educational Bureau 


Offers to Superintendents, Trustees, Boards of Education and others wishing 
teachers of any grade, eas choice of a large number of — teachers registered 
with us. A weeaber’'b our candidates have already been engaged. As we are 
ly acquainted with a very large number of progressive teachers, we ca” 


assure prompt 
REGISTER AT ONCE. 

We want more first-class teachers in Drawing, Music, Manual Training, 
thoroughly — Kindergarten and Primary teachers. Send for our new 
registration H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 

2% CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 




















FIRST-CLASS ACENTS WANTED 
To introduce our new “Man Wonderful” Manikin, National Question 
Book and Unique Pencil Sharpener to every teacher and school. 
write for particulars. 


Please 





E. L, KELLOGG & CO.; Educational Publishers, {x Sinton Place, New York, 
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a. 
GooD FOR YOUNG AND 
easan’ d agreeable to th 
re am take it rithout objec- 
tion. Sold by druggists everywhere. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL ° 





CURA, Cure, and CuTicurs 
SoaP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prep..red from 
, and CUTIOURA Rusouverr, the new 


everywhere. Price, Curr 50c.; SOAP, 
250.; RESOLVENT, $1. d by the Porrer 
Ex "atin provented by omictna Boar. 
Rheumstiom, Kidney Pains and Weak- 
\PBAP Ion Puasranthoonly pais kiting pieener 
WHT TROY NY. RELL, 


Qe Schools, etc. , also Chime: 


For more than half a century 
Te pai of the SCHOOL JOURNAL 
‘0 











noted for superiority over a)l others 
wi it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 


be likely to be interested, are sent them 
that they may send themspecimen copies. 








R.H. MACY & CO., 


SIXTH AVENUE, 13th to 14th ST., N. ¥. 


Our stock for Fall trade is now com 
FOREIGN and DOMESTIC manuf: 


A new feature is our Oriental De 


Rugs, Portieres, Curtains, Table 


te, and represents the tu 
urers. Many NOVEL’ 
would render a Visit to our establishment interesting as wel! as profi 
ent, in which we displ 
‘overs, Doilies, 


uctions of most of the ieadi 
have been introduced w 


table. 
mE A pendeome assortment of 
fes of rich design and 





Scarfs, and 
exquisite workmanship at our popular prices, which means from 25 to 50 per cent, lower than 


exclusive dealers in goo'ls have 


accustomed to charge. 





BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, SATINS, AND PLUSHES 


AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 


We quote 
Black Faille Francaise, 99c. 
Celored 


Faille Francaixe, 970. t offered ws 
Black and Colored Plush, 98c. } housein country 


No such values are 
any other 





Fiot exiaetad Ramet Black and Colored Dress Goods in the newest and most fashionab: 


designs 


“MILLI 


Both trimmed and un 


NERY, 


the latest Parisian creatio the 
ms, supplemented by 


no less meritorious productions of our own w 





LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S SHOES. 





SANITARY WOOLEN UNDERWEAR 


For Men, Women, and Children, from the best mills of Germany, England, and America. 





OUR UNLAUNDERED SHIRTS 


At 74c. for Men’s, 56c. for Youths’, and 49e,. for Boys’, 
the bodies Linen in . 


and heavy 2100 Irish 


made of Utica Nonpariel 


Magia i 
the bosoms. The workmanship is equal to the fin 
No shirts of equal merit can be found at any o bouse for less than 


custom made shirts. 
$1.00 for Men’s and other sizes in 





BLANKETS AND FLANNELS, 


LINEN GOODS OF ALL KINDS. 





Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing. A specialty wade of Smoking Jackets and House Coats. 





Chenille, Turcoman and ail kinds of Lace Curtains, at exceedingly low prices. 





China, Glassware, Pottery, Tin and Woodenware and Housefurnishings of every description. 





Clinical or Fever Thermometers, with Harvard Certificates, 1 11. 
Same quality as above, without certificates, 6%c. 





Mail Orders Promptly and Carefully Executed. 





R. H. MACY & CO. 








eur rea BETTER NEWS To Lapues 





and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


EK CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVES 


| TH 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. | 






A Cuance or a Lire 





«rome. Ger Pacuium No. 27. 
offered 


IN 
¥ lare illustrat 


internally, are iti f 
every form of kin and ‘Uiood disease, from strikes 





THE QUESTION BOX. 


[Below are explained some familiar pheno- 
mena.) 


Why are feathers usually fastened to the 
ends of arrows? Because the greater 


that part of the arrow ina 

than it does the other portion. 

is to keep the point of arrow forward. 

What princi of natural philosoph 

me gd the results of bat aot 

ball? Percussion, when the bat strikes 

the ball ; rotary motion, when the ball is 

sent whirling away ; momentum, which it 

acquires by yolootay elasticity, when it 

rebounds from an ect against which it 


friction of air acting upon them, opposes 
degree 


; reflected ‘on,. when it is turned 
by a body wu which it impin iction, 
as it rolls along the id} the comm 


nication of force, w it sets another 
body in motion against which it strikes ; 
and inertia, when it lies in a state of rest. 


Why can in the arctic —— 
converse when long distances apart? Be- 
cause the air there being cold and dense is 
a very good conductor. The smooth sur- 
face of the ice also favors the transmission 
of sound. 


Why are there sometimes several echoes 
to one sound?’ Because there are various 
reflecting surfaces, at different distances, 
each of which returns an echo. 


Why does water become solid when it 


Sreezes? Because the atoms draw closer 
together as the heat passes away. 


Why, if the atoms of water draw closer 
together when freezing, does ice expand, 
and occupy greater space than water? 
Because, when the atoms of water are 
congealing they do not form a compact 
mass, but arrange themselves in groups of 
cr points, which occupy greater 
space. 

Why does water boil? Because heat, 
entering into the lower portions of the 
water, e ds it ; the heated portions are 
then specifically lighter than those that 
are cooler ; the hot water therefore rises 
anne, and forces the cooler water 

wn. 


Why are snow huts which the Esquimaux 
build found to be warm ? snow, 
being a bad conductor, keeps in the inter- 
nal heat of the dwelling, and prevents the 
cold outer air from taking away its 
warmth. 


Which are the better conductors of heat, 
Jluids or solids? Generally speaking, 
solids, especially those that are dense. 


Why are dense substances the best con- 
ductors of heat Because the heat more 
rapidly travels from particle to particle, 
until it pervades the mass, 


IMPORTANT. 
When — New York Cay, s save 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


on Furnished at $1 and 
STA ager rgeeresy 
stages, and wcisonnto all devon tea 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
than otber first-class hotel in the City, 
Is air a good conductor? Air is a bad 
conductor, and chiefly transmits heat, as 
water does, by convection. 


How do we know that air is pat 4 geed 
conductor?’ Because, in still air, heat 
would travel to a given print much more 


rapidly, and in greater intensity, through 
even jadiffersat solid:condudter than it 
' How do we hat w 

’ 
made to 


Restaurants su’ 


know 
taining ice ond seh: bast PEROT: 
some ‘portion of the water ma: 
_ boil before the ice, which ee a 
little under the surface, is melted. 


How is the warmth of ant provided 
for in winter? It ft Samy ! 28 
winter s there comes 2 

woolly or com growth, which, adding 
to the non-conducting property of their 
coats, preg their animal at omg 
Those t have uot. such, 8 a 
la: sa tet, which nee waeiame dhe 

, and is a non-conductor, 


Cut Rates to the West. 
Cheap tickets to all 








Sufferers 


acre Stomach and Liver derange- 
ments—Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Sick- 
Headache, and Constipation—tind a safe 
and certain relief in 
Ayer’s Pills. Inall 
cases where a ca- 
thartic is needed, 
these Pills are recom- 
mended by leading 
physicians. 

Dr. T. E. Hastings, 
of Baltimore, says: 
“*Ayer’s Pills are the 
best ‘cathartic and 
aperient within the 
reach of my profes- 
: sion.” 

Dr. John W. Brown, of Oceana, W. 
Va., writes : ‘I have prescribed Ayer’s 
Pills in my practice, and find them ex- 
cellent. urge their general use in 
families.’’ 








“ For a number of years I was afflicted 
with biliousness which almost destroyed 
my health.*I tried various remedies, 
but nothing afforded me any relief until 
I an to take Ayer’s Pills.”—G. 8. 
Wanderlich, Scranton, Pa. 

“T have used Ayer’s Pills. for the past 
ees 5 tig and am satisfied I should 
not alive to-day if it had not been 
for them, They cured me of dyspepsia 
when all other remedies failed, and reir 
occasional use has kept me in a healthy 
condition ever since.”’"—T. P. Brown, 
Chester, Pa. 

“Having been subject, for years, to 
constipation, without being able to find 
much relief, I at last tried Ayer’s Pills, 
ahd deem it both a duty and a pleasure 
to testify that I have derived great ben- 
efit from their use. For over two years 
past I have taken one of these Pills 
every night before retiring. I would not 
willingly be without them.”’—G. W. 
Bowman, 26 East Main st., Carlisle, Pa. 

“Ayer’s Pills have been used in my 
family upwards of twenty years, and 
have completely verified all that is 
claimed for them. In attacks of piles, 
from which I suffered many years, the 
afforded me greater relief than any met 
icine I ever tried.”—Thomas F. Adams, 
Holly Springs, Texas. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY . 


Dr. J. ©. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine 


SE ew 
MRS. MARION WALKER. | 


1 wish to employ a few ladies on salary, totake 
charge of my business at their homes. Entirely 
uno tionable; light; very fascinating and 
h althful; no talking required ; permanent po- 
sition ; wages $10 per week in advance, Good 
pay for part time. My references include some 
of the it, well known people of Louis: ille, 


Cincinnati, Pitteburg und elsewhere, Address 
with stamp Mis. MARION WALKER, 
4th and Chestnut Streets, Louisville, Ky. 
ere Be 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chureh 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free, 


VANDUZEN 4& TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


AIDS ILLUSTRATION 


FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, ETC, 


The best and cheapest line of stencils in the 
market, 500 entirely new and elegant designs. 


STANDARD 


BLACKBOARD 


STENCILS. 


One sample map 24x36 in. and one figure design 
17x22 inches, with complete catalogue, directions 
for using, etc., sent postpaid for 10 cent stamp, 
¢f you mention this paper. 

The Elephant Stencils will be sent to any 
address for 10 cents. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 











E.L. KELLOCC &CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 








GOOD ACENTS WANTED. 


nn Rt Lt I 


AT 


4 ee ema Se 








I. ET - 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
d Physiology Series. 


TWO NUMBERS -NOW READY. 
Ks. 


Me , LESSONS IN, HYGIENE, By’ Sasa ned and EUGENE 


Bouton. For Intermediate Grades. (Now ready.) 


iil. THE. Ady 
B . 


hy 


uction price, 45 cents. 


INES OF ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOCY AND 
A special edition 


of the ‘‘ Essentials of Anatomy, 


By Boom and Hygiene.” For Advanced Grades. (Just issued.) Introduction 


price, $1.00. 
These books have been p' 


and International Superi. 
Temperance Union, 


te legislation mealies 


with the requirements of 
‘the personal supervison of Mrs. Many anor, National 


of the Woman’s Christian 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, } New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 





ECLECTIC SERIES,—Announcements. 


NOW READY: 
Long’s New Language Exercises, Part 1. 66 pages; cloth ; Illustrated. 








20 cts. 





pages, half leather. .85 cents, 


Holbrook’s New Complete Grammar. 


(Parts II and III, new edition, in preparation.) 
McGuffey’s Revised*High School and Litera 


Reader. 12mo,, 479 





Nativnal Normal School. 65 cents. 


By Dr. ALFRED HOLBROOK, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI. 


NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 





November: 30, 1889, 
TABLETS, BLANKS AND COPY-BOOKS. 


We have now. the best assortment, of copy -books in the market, and we invite 
teachers and s¢nool Officers pent for description and specimen pages, which wil] 
be furnished on @pplication, viz 
Payson, Du Duriton & Scribner's Nation- Dinamore’s Model Script and Spelling 
Barnes” National System ofPenman- McVicar’s New Serles of Spelling 

s. 


Bartholomew’ s Industrial’ Drawing Language Tablets. For Exercises jp 
oks. Grammar. 
Bradfield’ s Drawing Blanks 
rnes’ irdusss ta! raWIng ‘Series. 
arnes’ Tracing Bo 
Bond’s Staff Rules Writing Blanks. 


Address the publishers, 


A. 8, BARNES’ & CO,, 441 & 443 WIOLIAN. STREET, NEW YORK. 
NEW AND IMPROVED TEXT-BOOKS. 


Wells’ Mathematics. | Southworth’s Introduction to English Litera. 
New Inductive Arithmetics (Greenleaf’s). | ture. 
P+ sa ney ord jako | Students’ Series of English Classics. 

8 6s in "ern- 
Elements of Composition and @ 1 | Cut moges A new Manual of Civil Govern 

Language: A Grammar b " Sou - 7% 

po a bral ft! Smith’s Compend of U. 8, History. 
Boyd’s Art Galleries. . Steele’s Outlines of Bible Study. 
Morgan’s English and American Litératuée. | Daniell’s Bxercises in Latin Composition. 
Our Catalogue for 1889 is now ready. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Beston. 16 Astor Place, New York. 
Western Agency: 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Number Tablets. For Exercises in Aritb. 


Standard Composition Books. 











BUSY WORK! 


BUSY WORK! 





The demand of the day is for Busy Work. 


achers [ have had pre 
work entitled 


nee to tpam Sas Mets cnen beng. ” “ What Bive 
you for busy work?” eretione ¢ asked by hundreds of teachers every To help th 
spared by Miss Hall, author of * Drawing Made Easy * an excellent little 


day. 


ONE HUNDRED DEVICES FOR BUSY WORK. 


It contains plain, sensible, easily followed devices—enough for a whole year. 


16 pp., price 10c. 


FABLES, STORIES AND FACTS 


For Reproduction, Supplementary Reading, General Exercises, Etc. By ANNIE E. WRIGHT. 


Hosts of teachers hs y Ribamee this jittie 





ik, It will waehte them to do better work in 


L ppetion Here we have nearly one that may 
read to the pupils, after wenion he pupils may write from memory. % pp. 30 cents. 

68 Catalogue is a necessity to every wide-awake, on-th angry the -all- 
Pally the-help-that-he-can et Reacher Sokes use T durey the largest stock of Teachers’ 
elps, Meth rs, Reward and Heopost Cards, “Shlackboard Stencils, School-room 
Pictures vin potschool Singing Books, Method Books De and other. PURELY 
PED aGoul0a Conte ea al oft any house in this o gountay. orn ot suv des- 
yar eeeey 


ylarge Casting ue whic 
wPri kept in st When in need MP ANYTHING to nalet ou in'y in agar don’t eesatoed 


A FLANAGAN, 185 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 





KINDERGARTE 


AND SCHOOL \ scmRRUERNORR & CO., 





saints ha 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO. |... CHEMISTRY. 


Late Sower, Potts & Co,, 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course 
1, Standard Arith, Course, in Four Books. 

%, Union Arith, Course; in Two Books, com- 
biving Meutal and Written. 
Brooks's Higher Arithmetic, 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonométry, 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic,  “ 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union Sy stem of Indust. 
Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blapts. 


. 
O don’t you remember, tis almost Deeémber, 
And soon will the Holida; 


CANTATAS FOR CHILDREN. 


CHRISTM4S AT THE KEROHIEF’ 
$1.80 doz.) Lewis, CAUGHT NAPPI: cae 

; $3.00 doz.) Lewis. JINGLE Le. 

pe $3.00 doz.) Lewis. CHRISTM 48 GIFT. 
(5 ots. eh yh oon s 
40 doz. ).Rosabel. WINTER, 


i, ot ene 29a stierson! DIRS AGH 4GE OF 








CAROLS: -AND- 


* Carols, ols (at 10 x/ thy SHOL to 


pis 10 NEW PLECES fon 
Sia f10 ca 


E PUBLISH, IN SHEET MUSIC FORM, 


very many su that, for quality. 
— ‘wall be termed ph Six oe 


mens are 
Bignat eile. at Sea, (0 ote.) Hays. 
Fisions of Old Folks at Home. (40 cts.) Stults, 
Mammy’a Lit’ ok, (om) 
For Piano. (40 cts.) 


be Rarsaapgge 

res Exposition Grand Mafch. (50. cts.) 
n 

Military Sehottivche! (30 cts.) Rollinson. 
Any Book or Pieee Mailed. for Retail Price. 


Ae Ey i 


_| RickEerr AND RUSSELL’ 
cloth. 





O’BRINE’S LABORATORY GUIDE. 8vo0., cloth, $2.00 
MrxrTerR’s ELEMENTARY Sass SPOR, *2mo. 


DRECHSEL’S CHEMICAL REACTIONS. "Ymo., cloth. 


Kousy’s INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 12mo0. 2.50 
ADRIANCE’S LABORATORY CALCULATIONS. 12mo, 


$1. 
Banrs® VoLUMETRIC ANALYSIS. ene ee cloth. ne 


AND RUSSELL's SK’ 
coloth. “Part L. $1.50. 
*s SKELETON Notes. 12mo. 
Part II. $150. 
FRESENIUS’ QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 7 4.00 
QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 1.50 
ANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. Bvo. 6.00 
THORPE’S QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. 18mo. 1.50 
BouTon’s QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. 8vo. 1.50 
CLASSEN’S QUANTITA’ NALYSIS BY ELEC- 
TROLYSIS. a 
Austen's CHEMICAL Nores. 12mo. 1.00 
Published and for sale by 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
Catalogue and circular sent free by mail. 











CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS, contain! 
—FOR 1609.— tise ee i 
b ceed 
bz.an exceedingly cures bor delve Biereae 
pages. ce, 5 cents a single 
Christunne 31 ay Melle,” by C. 
Steele; * ill to Men,” by J 


ese ml 
en wh 


Readi 
mare ep cain ie ce | 





“Santa & Co.” BF ag! bd by 
Burn & 
nta Claus,” utterworth H 
M “Judge Santa Claus," by Burn & 

“The aifs’ Christmas,” by Burnham & ts 
“Oatchin, Ne utterworth & Root 
7 a8 2, & Root and 
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ie] CHARLES De SILVER & SON 





HOLMES’ Superior quality and attractiveness of reading U NIVERSITY 
lessons. Phonic drills, script and language exercises, 
\, | etc., of@xceptional interest... Unequalled for beauty 
of illastrations and typography, excellence of binding PUBLIS H| NG 
NEW _.« | and lowness of pre. - First,Reader, 15 cents, (intro- 
duction price); Second, 25 cents; Third, 40 cents; C0 
Fourth, 50° cents; Fifth, just issued, 72 cents. We ™. 
also publish Maury’s Geographies, etc., etc: 66 & 68 Duane St. 
READERS. Correspondence invited, NEW YORE. ’ 











No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 





i INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 
ana Great aaTineht Blend oGhetwesCanly ai dniyttally monster "Mturoe = 
Xeno ane, & orace, me, Oe ee sOnid. uvenal, Homer's Gospel of St. John, and 
‘ark’s Practical paw y essive ° Latin Grammar : re: to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
ane i onte Stantord Speakers, Bross dmertean Speaker,’ Parinock’s School Hstortes, Lord's Schoo 


Manesca’s French Series, etc. 
Ga Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


THE PRANG EDUGATIONAL GOq|) NEW: YORK STATE 
Drawing Broke, Proving Moaolm! NOP IAL aNd Trailils 
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ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS; 


been 4 eee 
Form and These schools are for residents of the State who 
thar Rebcole, Phey Sonat of both Solid and Ta with} ntend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 


Diplomas of these schools are pmeomees for 
teach in the Schools of the Sta’ 
Pap Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep- 


AFPOINTMENT.—A a to enter 
one of these Schools shuld 4 to his School 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., Commussioner or City Superiutendent who will 
ation for ap tment to 


79 Wabash i Wawel Guicapes yrer et: tholitate! Wapehintondent ean be sent by 


him, {2 the school to which the appointment is 
" Apirpeatow: —A person must be at least 16 





NEW ENGLAND » 


Vv ‘yearsof-age, of good moral charaeter, and 
CONSER ATORY. an examination at nee, school entered in Arith- 
Thorough instruction under ablest ae and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 
MUSIC oe ARTS, ELOCU Godmcapeen leted in a term of 20 weeks, also 
ERATURE, | I-A ANGUAGES, awiton $i » Writing and Spelling, 


e, High School, 


TUNING. ee 
A DIPLOMA from a 
. | Academy, or. Academic 4d ent of a Union 
& State Certificate, or a ist or 2nd grade 


acme ge ge ca 
— Calen 
mer’s Certificate obtained in the uni- 


E. E, TOURJEE, Director, a BOSTON, fous cxppineticn, wi r? be aceepted in lieu of 





-EXPENSES.—There a are no expenses for tuition 
ya TOE Co. ~j|or of »text posta, and fare one way is 
D ry * CIPAL 1 led ren student spending an entire term 
, con the several schools 
Gar s Town and Count try fo the PHincipais us follows: 





ceabsanceednin ByP. Watersvry, LL.D. 
eee. - OBA. D. 





7108 haa Buildings 31 | 
DNER, author of * House!” + 
‘nat Jit: Built, ete. Cloth, > 
ustrations. Price, 
“Kachers, $2.00; by mail, 12 cents extra. 


MoLe#an. LL.B 





; Books of Games, 
; ane g none deer 


Tike 


Country 
every superintendent and school board Tableaux, and ee Complete descri 
Teould ~ Of praiec too hint tive catalogue sent — 





usefulness and beauty. 
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B. L. KELLOGG & CO... <.« 


Ww OS Hose 8 
_ Ti BB Hose St, New York 





2 EADERS will confer a favor by met- 








tioning..Taa JouRNAL when col 
municating with advertisers, 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO: 
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